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PLANT IMPORTED 








HOLLAND BULBS... this Fall 


HYACINTHS, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, and many others—each with its Special Charm 


Their varied and colorful blossoms will be 
the first to welcome Spring to your garden. 


In your selection, never overlook the HYA- 
CINTHS. Prim and stately—massing on one 
stem dozens of perfect little blossoms, it is 
a flower of great distinction. It is packed 
with perfume—in colors white, pinks, yel- 


lows, reds, crimson, lavender, blues. 


Growing about 12 inches high, they are 
lovely in rows or in small groups in the 
border to harmonize with early flowering 


Tulips. Long lasting; need little care. 


Growers in Holland have given centuries to 
the perfection of all their bulbs. So BE SURE 
the bulbs you plant are IMPORTED from 
HOLLAND. 


ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
41 East 42nd Street, (H), New York 17, N. Y. 


Associated 
Bulb Growers 
of Holland 


ASK YOUR DEALER showing 
this emblem for our 3 illustrated 
booklets on the culture of bulbs. 





ORDER NOW! from Bulb, Seed, 
Hardware, Chain or Department 
Stores, Nurseries, Florists. 
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All Our 


Largest Size- 


All Top 
Quality 


The bulbs offered here are all top 
quality, the finest your money can 
buy. They will bloom prolifically 
and produce large beautiful flowers 
the first year. Don’t be fooled into 
buying inferior quality bulbs. . . 
They'll give you tiny flowers or no 
flowers at all ... Don’t waste your 
garden space ... Don’t waste your 
gardening time. Take our advice. . . 


When you plant— 
plant the best 
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For a beautiful early garden next spring 





from Peter Henderson 





Our Beautiful French-grown 
Madonna Lilies (L. Candidum) 
Largest Size Bulbs 


The lovely “‘Madonna Lily”’ 1s the best known 
and loved of the garden lilies. Their sweet 
blooms will brighten your garden next June 
and early July. The blooms in beautiful 
clusters are borne on sturdy stems 3% to 4 
feet high. The large bulbs are Henderson's 
top quality, imported from France where the 
finest in the world are produced. Plant in 
September and October for best results. 


3 for $1.95 6 for $3.80 12 for $7.25 
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Our Magnificent Double Peony 
Flowered Tulips. 


These beautiful Dutch-grown May blooming 
double tulips have flowers so large and splen- 
did in appearance that they are often taken 
for peonies. They often measure 6 inches 
across the bloom—strang stems are 20 to 24 
inches tall—they make exquisite long-lasting 
cut flowers. Collection is made up tou fin- 
est varieties—COXA, Carmine red with nar- 
row white border: EROS, Old Rose; MT. 
TACOMA, Snow White; SYMPHONY, 
American Beauty Red; ROYAL YELLOW, 
Golden yellow. 


Collect. #1—3 ea. of 5 listed var. $2.00 
Collect. #2—6 ea. of 5 listed var. $3.90 
Collect. #3—12 ea. of 5 listed var. $7.50 





Our Wonderful Giant Darwin 
Tulips — Finest Quality Mixture 


Lovely brilliant colors, on tall strong stems. 
Shades of red, pink, yellow, white, purple— 
all of the finest colors and varieties in this 
mixture. All Dutch-grown. 


25 for $1.95 50 for $3.85 100 for $7.50 





Our 
Paper White 
Narcissus 
for indoor 
growing 
Extra Size bulbs 


To brighten your house \ 
during gray winter 
days, grow several 

bowls of these gay, 

sweet scented flowers 
—very easy to grow in 

pebbles and water. They 











will bloom & to 10 weeks ‘ 
after planting. < 4B. Ww 
e 
12 for $1.25 \ae@y 
25 for $2.40 & 
50 for $4.50 oe 








REE / — Wire today for our 
lovely Fall bulb catalog—it's all 


in glowing color and offers all the 
finest bulbs and perennials for fall 
planting. 
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Pree ¢ —Have trouble with 


your lawn burning out during the 
drought? Write for our FREE Book- 
let “How to Make a Lawn.” It will 


fis 







Our Gorgeous Trumpet Daffodils 






These are the largest, most outstanding of the 
daffodils. Clear Golden Yellow and bi-colors 
on strong stems. A mixture of the finest 
varieties. Beautiful against evergreens and for 
borders. Long lasting as cut flowers. 


25 for $1.88 50 for $3.75 








———_—_ 
Bulbs delivered transportation paid East of 


the Mississippi River. For points West add 
10% to value of order for transportation 
charges. Mail orders handled quickly and 


expertly. 














give you helpful hints on how to 
get it back in shape. Write today. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


81 Henderson Bldg., 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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“jad the Soil in Wed 


By A. B. BEAUMONT 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


OVER cropping is one of the most 
universally applicable soil conservation 
practices that home gardeners can apply. 
It pays dividends in the forms of increased 
soil fertility, better crops, and prolonged life 
of the soil. If it were possible for me, a 
gardener, to apply only one conservation 
practice, I would make it cover cropping. 

Between now and October first in north- 
ern latitudes, and until November first in 
southern states, is the time to sow Winter 
cover crops for best results. In the deep 
South they may be sown even later. To be 
fully effective, they should have at least a 
month of good growing weather before the 
soil freezes. Even a scant growth of cover 
crops is surprisingly effective in reducing 
water and wind erosion, but the greater 
the growth up to a certain point the more 
effective it is for soil conservation and im- 
provement. 

There are generally many cover crops 
suitable for a given area from which the 
gardener may select one or more adapted 
to his peculiar conditions. In the northern 
states, on account of the shorter growing 
season, the rapid growing small grains and 


grasses are preferred, while farther South 
certain clovers, particularly crimson, and 
other legumes may also be used to advan- 
tage. Another group of cover crops of 
special value to home gardeners and often 
overlooked are certain members of the 
cabbage family, namely turnips, rape, and 
mustard. These are not only good soil 
conservers and improvers but make good, 
nutritious greens for the table. If sown 
early enough, turnips will develop market- 
able roots. 

Here are some reasons why cover crops 
are good for home gardens: 1. They reduce 
or entirely eliminate raindrop splash 
erosion. 2. They check or prevent erosion 
by wind or running water. 3. Cover crops 
reduce the loss of plant food by leaching. 
4. Temporarily increase content of soil 
organic matter and tend to increase humus. 
5. Tie up certain inorganic nutrients in 
organic combination, thus retaining them 
and making them more available to plants. 
6. Furnish food for earthworms and reduce 
their loss by sudden freezing temperatures. 
7. Enhance the appearance of the garden 
during Fall and Winter. 

A good Winter cover crop is the final 
climax of the season’s activities. The 
gardening job should not be considered 


complete until the soil is tucked under a 
cover crop or other suitable organic cover. 
It is the sign of good gardening. 

Winter rye remains green throughout 
Winters of northern latitudes and brightens 
an otherwise drab landscape. It will resume 
growth whenever soil temperature goes 
slightly above the freezing point. Oats and 
common barley withstand frosts and light 
freezing but succumb to severe Winter 
temperatures. 

I use oats for Winter cover in my own 
garden, since my soil is not plowed but 
worked shallow with a hand cultivator and 
since the dead oats are easier to work than 
is living rye. I also sow turnips, mustard or 
rape because they make good cover and 
furnish tasty and healthful greens. 

Following is a selected list of cover crops 
for home gardens with seeding rates per 
1000 square feet: 


4 pounds 
4 pounds 


SN oe 5c ds sale le sp 
Winter wheat.............. 


Se ee 
ee 
Rye G70... 2.20.6... Ipod 
Ee 
BS Wid on ence 4 ounces 
0 ea ree 4 ounces 
Crimson clover... .... 2.0: 8 ounces 
Blue lupine................ 2 pounds 


In case of crops which occupy the garden 
late.in the season, cover crop seed may be 
sown among the standing plants. Large 
seed should be covered by cultivating. 












not produce excess salt condition. 


growth continues through the winter months. 


TOD BBB... ccccvee . -- $6.00 





DOES NOT BURN because it comes into action slowly. Does 


NEEDS FEWER APPLICATIONS. natural organics 


break down slowly, feeding roots all year around. 


PRODUCES DEEPER ROOTS. action is constant, root 


Send for complete and descriptive literature 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS 


Wibon’s O R G A N : C Feittlice 


FOR 


DROUGHT RESISTANT LAWNS 


Wibon’s ORGANIC BASE LAWN FERTILIZER 


SAVES LABOR — 2 applications (spring and fall) instead of 


5 or 6 with chemicals. 


COSTS LESS TO USE. Long lasting effect—does not leach 


through the soil. 


Yo TON............$59.00 


These prices include shipping costs to all North Eastern States 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


KEEPS GRASS GREEN ALL SUMMER. 


Strong, healthy grass withstands drought and summer heat. 





DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR OVER 45 YEARS 





errr fo 


MORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 





WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 





BRANCHES: 


GLEN COVE, L. I. 
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THE COVER: September Byway. Photo: Eric M. Sanford 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


SEPTEMBER’S mellifluous days are here. Home again from the moun- 
tains and beaches, we can spend our leisure moments in the garden and 
attend to its needs. September is justly becoming a popular time in 
which to make lawns and plant shrubs, perennials and bulbs. In fact, 
items checked off now will make next year’s list smaller. 


ASTERS are the glory of this month. Keep them well watered, even if the 
rest of the garden must be neglected. You might also visit your local 
nurseries to select new plants for color. There are many new kinds rang- 
ing from tall, background types to low ones for edges and rock gardens. 


GLADS should be dug before frosts are heavy. Dry and dust corms with 
DDT to prevent thrips, before storing in a cool, dry place. 


GATHER materials for Winter bouquets. The fields are full of grasses and 
interesting pods and seed heads. Milkweed, jimson weed, sumac, bitter- 
sweet and everlasting may be used over and over in Winter arrange- 
ments. 


IF the rainfall is below par, continue to water. Evergreens and rhododen- 
drons need thorough soaking. Fall waterings build up the plants’ re- 
sistance to cold and wind. 


OVERHAUL the rock garden or establish a new one. Plants can become 
established and go into early Spring bloom undisturbed. 


AVOID putting apples, potatoes and other vegetables in a greenhouse 
workroom or cellar. The ethylene gas they give off is harmful to the 
plants. 


SEPTEMBER is peony planting time. Set buds one and one-half to two 
inches below the soil su:face. Deeper plant:ng will result in the plants’ 
failure to bloom. Peonies like a soil enriched with weil rotted manure. 


It is wise to plant winter rye in the vegetable garden as soon as crops are 
harvested. The green growth will be attractive all Winter and will add 
organic matter to the soil when turned under in the Spring. Seed may 
be sown through October and early November; even later in some parts 
of the country. 


PLANT Spring flowering bulbs, especially the members of the narcissus 
family. In planting, sprinkle the bottom of the hole with some bone 
meal and be sure there is no space under the bulb. Narcissus look best 
naturalized among trees and shrubs. 


September 1949 


SQUASHES and pumpkins should be permitted to ripen on the vines 
before storing in a fairly warm, dry place. 


STAKE chrysanthemums before winds damage them. Since their season 
of bloom is just beginning, they will benefit from an application of liquid 
manure. 


PRUNE hedges for the last time. Remember to keep the bottom of the 
hedge wider than the top so the sun may reach the lower branches. 
Bareness along the base will therefore be avoided. 


FOUNDATION shrubs may be planted successfully. Add plenty of or- 
ganic matter to the soil. Water the plants often as that determines 
their strength and vigor in the future. In selecting your shrubs, choose 
those adapted to the amount of sun or shade along the house. Plant the 
smaller growing kinds where the foundation windows are close to the 
ground and taller growing ones where the windows are high. It is im- 
portant to allow your shrubs plenty of growing space. Many foundation 
plantings suffer from overcrowding. 


BLANCH celery now. Blanching at this time requires about ten days, 
while twice as many will be needed in cooler weather. If celery is grow- 
ing in a trench, fill in with soil. If at ground level, special blanching 
paper may be used, or boards may be placed along the rows, and filled 
in with soil, especially if all white stems are desired. 


IF your perennial border lacks color, replace some of the June blooming 
._kinds with asters, chrysanthemums, hibiscus, aconitum, helianthus and 
echinops. A little color throughout the season is a better distribution. 
These Autumn bloomers are excellent for those who spend the Summer 
away from home. 
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Aerolite is typical of the lovely new daffodils in the post-war market 


_ > @ » * a 


Long ago, in far away Arabia, so the legend goes, a wise man had two pennies — or whatever coins wer¢ 
in use those days. It was all the money he had. With one penny he bought a loaf of bread, food for his 
body. With the other he bought narcissus, food for his soul. In some ways, those oldsters were much 
more sensible than we with all our wealth and the bewildering diversity of goods it will purchase. Too 
few of us buy narcissus to feed our souls. Of course, we gardeners are an exception, for we always plant 
and plant and plant Spring bulbs by the hundreds. Why not? Here is the perfect plant. All we need do 
is to bury the bulbs in the soil in the early Autumn and next Spring, just as sure as May comes, we ar 
rewarded beyond the dreams of avarice. As one gardener to another: be wise this Fall — plant plenty of 





Spring bulbs. 
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P ainta Spring Garden Picture with Wits 


By ARNOLD M. DAVIS 


Director, Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 


PRING flowering bulbs are the most satisfactory plants we 
have to produce spectacular garden pictures at the season of 
the year when the picture is most desired and appreciated. This is 
because the bulbs are all ready to produce their flowers the first 
Spring after being planted; the gardener having only to arrange 
an attractive combination of types and colors which, if the bulbs 
are carefully selected and correctly planted in well prepared soil, 
should make a picture which will improve in charm for several 
years. 

So much has been written about the preparation of the soil for 
planting bulbs that perhaps the simple statement that a generous 
amount of rotted organic material fortified with bone meal at the 
rate of two pounds to a square yard and carefully spaded in, 
should give excellent results. In general, bulbs are planted three 
times their depth and (strange as it may seem) right side up. 
Failure to observe this latter precaution has caused many a 
disappointment to the amateur. 

The daffodils or narcissus, as they are properly called, represent 
the most satisfactory group of Spring flowering bulbs for any 
gardener to grow. Over two hundred named varieties are offered 
and at least 10 distinct types can be selected, ranging from the 
large flowered daffodil to the old-fashioned double type. A good 
catalog will furnish ali the inspiration the gardener will 
need. 

Narcissus or daffodils grow in locations from full sun to con- 
siderable shade, which means that the gardener has an opportu- 
nity for a blooming season from the earliest part of the season to 
the end with a long period of color, if shady and sunny locations 
are chosen. If you belong to the group of gardeners who enjoy 
cut flowers, I would certainly put in a row of four or five types of 
narcissus which could be cut for use in arrangements or to give 
to friends. Such a cutting row can be planted at the edge of the 
vegetable or cutting garden or along a hedge border and will 
save the flowers which make the pictures in your garden. 

Daffodils can be used advantageously in clumps or drifts, which 
are simply groupings of 15 to several score in one section of the 
garden such as at the entrance to the garden. A massed effect in a 
partially shaded location where the flowers will produce interest 
is effective, or a larger planting surrounding the base of an old 
tree such as an apple tree or a maple, makes a garden picture long 
to be remembered. 

Daffodils can also be planted in borders. However, try to avoid 
straight lines; planting them in generous sized clumps of several 
Varieties with an open space or other plants between the various 
clumps will be more effective. 

The most delightful of the Spring flowering bulbs is the stately 
tulip. It is not possible to have tulips stay with you year after 
yvar as the daffodils do, unless you have unlimited opportunities 


mM 
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for caring for the bulbs. At best, new tulips will need to be added 
every three years in your garden, and under some conditions, 
oftener. These flowers range in types from the small single early 
tulips, through some dozen types to the stately breeders. For 
planting effects, borders or beds producing formal patterns are 
the most satisfactory. With tulips, it is possible to have a garden 
of two or three groups in any color which you may desire. The 
best results will be obtained by standardizing on one color, white 
or yellow. With these as the principal source of color, use other 
colors in clumps of five or six bulbs for accent; and do not use too 
much accent. In this way successful color combinations can also 
be worked out for different effects or moods. 

If your bulbs are lifted each year after the foliage dies and are 
cured by drying in partial shade and planted again in the Fall, 
they will multiply rapidly. Small bulbs will do well if planted in 
rows in the cutting garden and will produce a surprising show the 
second season. To naturalize in the wild garden or for informal 
planting, as a note of interest, some of the species tulips could be 
seriously considered and some of these are very dependable for 
flowering year after year. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a living room with a view 
across a lawn or a formal garden, hyacinths can be used to produce 
a delightful effect with their fragrance, form and color in the 
spring. A modest number of hyacinths, ten or twelve, will be a 
grand addition to any garden. With small numbers, locate them 
for intimate effects under windows, at the entrance to the terrace 
or garden or in window boxes. 

Of all the Spring flowering bulbs, none deserve more interest 
than the early-blooming small bulbs or so-called miscellaneous 
bulbs. In the shade of shrubbery borders, along intimate paths, 
or scattered through the wild garden for a dash of color, this 
group merits your consideration because of its persistence. The 
earliest bulbs are the snow drops, followed by the winter aconite, 
then the chionodoxas and the Siberian squill. In this group of 
bulbs, blooming at different seasons and in various colors, will go 
the grape hyacinth, muscari, and under the botanical name of 
scilla, the large group of squills which are among the latest bulbs 
to bloom. 

Of this group the most spectacular is the crocus. Varieties in 
white, lavender, purple and gold, to mention a few, as well as the 
botanical species of crocus, such as stbiricus, are worthy of your 
attention as garden tenants. Used at the edge of foundation 
plantings or in front of shrubbery borders in clusters or clumps, 
the crocus is the true harbinger of Spring. Locating crocuses with 
other plants allows their leaves to develop, and in this way the 
clump will increase year after year and it is much more satisfac- 
tory than planting them in the lawn where they are soon lost. 

See next page 
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From preceding page 


However a well managed lawn planting can 
be a most attractive feature if properly 
handled. Such a lawn planting will need 
eight weeks for the plants to ripen their 
leaves, after that lawn mowing can be 
resumed. 

The gardener then, should remember 
that when he plants and grows his speci- 
mens, he is really making a picture to enjoy 
and one which will improve each season. Of 
all the plants available none are more 
successful than the Spring flowering bulbs. 

The following lists are among the best of 
the hundreds to choose from. 


OUTSTANDING 
DAFFODILS 


TRUMPET 


Early — Van Waveren’s Giant — Golden 
Spur (earliest of all). Mrs. E. H. Krelage 

Mid-Season — Olympia — Beersheba — 
Spring Glory 

Late — Whistler — Imperator 


INCOMPARABLIS 


Early — Sir Watkin 

Mid-Season — Bernardino — Croesus — 
Dick Wellband — John Evelyn — Lu- 
cinus 


Late — Milford Haven 








Jobe of the os 7 


For 


By ERNEST D. CHABOT 


Author of: 
Greenhouse Gardening 
for Everyone 


ew 


This article, by the author of “‘Greenhouse 
Gardening For Everyone,” is for the rank 
amateur who has recently built or acquired 
a home greenhouse and is now confronted 
with the problems of managing it. 


O you now have a greenhouse and are 
not too sure if you know how to operate 
it. . . what to grow . . . what tempera- 
ture to maintain . . . when and how much 
to water, ventilate and shade . . . what 
controls to use for insects and diseases . . . 
how to build up the humidity and all of the 
other details that go into it. In this, you're 
no different from many of us, when we first 
started out in brand new greenhouses. 

The main thing is this: you have built 
the greenhouse to have fun so go ahead and 
have it. Garden under glass your own way 
and experiment at least in part of your 
greenhouse. Your own ideas are undoubt- 
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Early — Bath’s Flame 
Mid-Season — Conspicuous — Diana Kas- 
ner 


Late — Alcida — Shakelton — Red Shadow 


LEEDSI 


Early — Silver Star 
Mid-Season — White Lady (or Barri Sea- 


gull) 
Late — Hera 


JONQUILS 


Mid-Season — Lady Hillington — Golden 
Scepter 


TAZETTA OR POETAZ 
Late — Acteae — Recurvus (last of all) 
DOUBLE 
Early — Twink 
Mid-Season — Mary Copeland 
TULIPS 
SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 


Keizerskroon — red and yellow 
De Wet — yellow 

Prince of Austria — red 

Red Emperor 


COTTAGE TULIPS 


Dido — salmon orange 
Mrs. John T. Sheepers — yellow 
Moonlight — yellow 


a Sapa 


edly the best for you and the further you go 
into gardening, the more you find that 
there are ever so many points on which no 
two gardeners agree. This is particularly 
true of gardening under glass. 
Fortunately, none of the details are so 
difficult as we are often made to think. A 
good outdoor gardener should have no 
trouble gardening under glass, since the 
same principles prevail. Even those who 
are not so successful as their neighbors with 
outdoor gardening, find gardening under 
glass much easier in comparison because in 
a well constructed greenhouse, practically 
every essential to healthy plant life is under 
your control; heat, soil moisture, humidity, 
fresh air, soil structure, and nutrients. It is 
much less work too, since you grow on 
raised plant benches and are not continually 
bending down in a tiresome position. 


What To Grow 


You must first become reconciled to the 
fact that you can't grow everything in a 
small home greenhouse that gives you only 
one temperature. Different groups of 
plants, of course, have different tempera- 








BREEDERS 


Indian Chief 
Louis XIV 
Dillenburg 
Jessey 
Southern Cross 


LILY FLOWERING 


Golden Duchess 
White Duchess 
Yankee Girl 


DARWIN TULIPS 


City of Haarlem — red 

Scotch Lassie — purple 

Clara Butt — salmon rose 
Insurpassable — lilac 

Princess Elizabeth — rose 

Pride of Zwanenburg — salmon-pink 


PARROT 
Fantasy 
Gadelan 
Blue Parrot 
HYACINTHS 


Lady Derby 
Queen of the Pinks 
Queen of the Blues 
City of Haarlem 
L’ Innocence 


Use the smaller Spring-flowering bulbs in 
variety as space permits and plan allows. 


ture requirements. It is well, therefore, to 
specialize in the one group you like best. 

Greenhouse plants are usually classified 
as “‘cool,” ‘“‘moderate temperature,” and 
“‘warm house” plants. One will contain 
more of your favorites than the others. Of 
course, there can be some overlapping 
among them. Many plants that require a 
night temperature of 50°, for instance, will 
not suffer too badly at 45° and others that 
should be grown at 55° will stand up at a 
night temperature of 50°. To be sure, they 
will only do their best for you in a green- 
house heated to their specified temperature. 
At cooler temperatures, they will not make 
much growth and tend to become hard 
until the bright sunny days of March and 
April come. At warmer temperatures. 
growth will be soft and flower buds may 
tend to be weak and blind. If you are a 
perfectionist seeking blooms of exhibition 
quality, therefore, you will only grow things 
that are compatible at a given temperature. 
On the other hand, if it’s fun and adventure 
you want, the successes possible with com. 
promise conditions will give you keen 
pleasure along with minor disappointments. 

The cool greenhouse (night temperature 
of 45° to 50°) offers the largest choice in 
popular flower plants. A partial list of what 
can be grown in such a house includes 
ageratum, swect alyssum, anemone, asters. 
begonia — tuberous and wax, Boston ye! 
low daisies, bouvardia, browallia, calceo 
laria, calendula, candytuft, carnation. 
chrysanthemums, cineraria, cyclamen, 
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daphne, didiscus, feverfew, forget-me-not, 
freesia, genista, geranium, gladiolus, gode- 
tia, gypsophila-annual, larkspur, margue- 
rite, marigold, nasturtium, nemesia, pansy, 
primula, ranunculus, salpiglossis, schizan- 
thus, snapdragon, stevia, stock, sweet pea 
and iris. 

Of course, you can and should also grow 
all of the Spring flowering bulbs: tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths, and lilies. They are 
easy to grow and while flowers come in 
earlier at a temperature of 60°, they are no 
less welcome a little later. The blooms stand 
up better and last longer at cooler tempera- 
tures, too. Potted roses are also a joy in 
the cool greenhouse even though they only 
beat the outdoor blooms by a few weeks. 

Many home greenhouse gardeners prefer 
to run a moderate to warm temperature 
greenhouse (55 to 65° at night) even though 
it costs twice as much to heat. These 
gardeners want particularly to grow the 
unusual, as well as plants that may be 
found in the average flower shop. Some, of 
course, will specialize in orchids, while 
others go in for the many other exciting 
plants and flowers, i.e., plants such as 
Aristolochia elegans which is a relative of 
the vigorous dutchman’s pipe, but has 
mueh bigger flowers and smaller leaves, 
Tacca chantrieri — the devil plant whose 
curious blooms have long drooping whiskers 
and is seldom out of flower, Coluwmnea 
gloriosa with its fleshy leaves on long trail- 
ing stems that make it excellent for hanging 
baskets and Rondeletia odorata that blooms 
more or less continually with bright coral 
red flowers. It is plants like these that bring 
exclamations of Ahs! and Ohs! from your 
visitors and keeps a never-ending interest 
alive in the greenhouse. 

Other plants popularly grown in the 
moderate to warm temperature house 
include: amaryllis, azalea, astilbe, begonia 

-wax, begonia—christmas, Marjorie 
Gibbs, Melior, Boston fern, bougainvillea, 


calla lilies, christmas cactus, coleus, daffo- 
dils, gardenias, geraniums, gerbera, glox- 
inia, hydrangeas, hyacinth, kalanchoe, 
lantana, lilies, poinsettias, roses in pots, 
St. Paulia (African violets) and tulips. 


Insects and Diseases 


Insects are simple to control in the small 
enclosure of the home greenhouse. Just a 
few insecticides are needed. Nicotine sul- 
fate (Black leaf 40”) and soap is still one 
of the best for the control of aphids and 
thrips. Rotenone and pyrethrum sprays 
and dusts are effective against many suck- 
ing and chewing insects. Fumigation pro- 
vides a simple means of control when the 
greenhouse is built free standing away from 
the home. Nicofume that comes in pressure 
cans, and cyanogas are the most popular 
though common sense is necessary in using 
the latter since it is a deadly poison. Aersol 
bombs are excellent for the control of many 
insects but again care is needed since they 
are also poisonous. 

Diseases are more easily prevented chan 
cured. Careful operation of the heat and 
ventilation to avoid drafts and fluctuations 
in temperature are most important. They 
cause condensation on the foliage that 
results in mildew and other diseases. Crowd- 
ing of plants is also to be avoided. They 
should be far enough apart to permit a free 
circulation of air. Watering in the morning 
when the temperature is on the rise is 
another good precaution. It allows for 
evaporation before nightfall when the 
temperature drops. Badly diseased plants 
should be discarded or segregated where 
infection won’t travel. 

Of course, the greenhouse should not be 
used as a hospital for sickly plants, if you 
are to get good production. Other pre- 
cautions include keeping the greenhouse 
clean and sanitary — never permit refuse 
and foliage to be thrown under the benches 





An amateur gardener at work in his own greenhouse 
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or on the walks. Pick off and destroy in- 
fected foliage and flowers. Only keep and 
use clean pots. Wash benches thoroughly 
between crops. Use sterilized soil if possi- 
ble. Do not permit aphids and other insects 
to breed. Above all, maintain a fresh health- 
ful atmosphere by careful control of heat 
and ventilation. The new automatic venti- 
lation equipment that adjusts the sash by 
thermostatic control is a great help. 

Bordeaux mixture, sulphur, fermate and 
similar preparations are used for the control 
of mildew, black spot and similar diseases. 
While you will need them at certain periods 
in spite of what you do, your preventive 
measures can do much to make their need 
less frequent. 


A Word About Soils 


Thick sod composted in layers in a stack 
about six feet wide and not more than four 
feet high provides the best of greenhouse 
soils. Make the pile as long as you want to 
fit your needs. Pile layers of sod about six 
inches high with three to four inches of 
manure in between. If you can’t get fresh 
manure, use dry manure and make the 
layer about 1 4 to two inches thick. Spring 
and Fall, when the weather is damp, is 
the best time to start such a pile. It will be 
ready for use in benches after about four 
months and for potting in about six. The 
soil you make this way is loose, fibrous and 
alive. 

If you don’t have sod, the next best move 
is to work manure into a likely spot in the 
garden. Then add peat moss and sharp sand 
up to about 14 of the volume to lighten the 
texture. The more clay in the loam the 
more lightening it will need. Take care in 
selecting the sand you use to lighten your 
soil. If fine, like the sand along the eastern 
seaboard, it will make the soil pack down 
as hard as concrete after a short time. The 
sand should be fine enough to pass through 
a 16 to the inch mesh screen, but not so fine 
so that it will not pass through a 28 to the 
inch mesh screen. 

Watering is much less of a problem with 
properly prepared soil. There is far less 
danger of over watering a loose fibrous soil 
that has plenty of humus and drains well 
than a stiffer clay loam. What’s more, the 
larger quantity of water you can safely give 
your plants, the more they will have the 
ability to take up nutrients. That is one of 
the big advantages of automatic watering. 
The plants always get enough water and 
get it from the bottom so the soil does not 
pack down. Automatic watering is a big 
subject in itself, however, about which 
more information can be had by writing to 
your State Agricultural College. 

With any method of watering, however, 
it is important that you do not drive the air 
and oxygen out of the soil. When you do, 
the roots cannot function properly and 
plants will wilt just as they do under condi- 
tions of dryness. Try to keep the soil uni- 
formly moist throughout. Be gentle in its 
application and always be sure to provide 
for proper drainage. 


See page 349 
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Prepare whee hue is time eee 


Fighting the 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


& dusk approaches on a clear, cool day 
the wind within the North and the 
thermometer is close to 40°, the old gardener 
prepares for a frost. Sometimes there is a 
frost; just as often, there is none. If there is 
one, some plants may be frosted, while 
others go untouched. More often than not, 
the frost pattern is uneven for no apparent 
reason. 

Every gardener in a frosty section soon 
learns that frost is an unusual phenomenon. 
There are so many factors entering into the 
frosting of plants that, even with our 
modern weather forecasting system, frost 
is just about as unpredictable as ever. The 
radio brings reports from the Weather 
Bureau as soon as they are issued. Cran- 
berry growers in Massachusetts flood their 
bogs and fruit growers of the West Coast 
light their oil cans. Backyard gardeners 
get out their papers and sheets and hastily 
cover their most precious tender plants. 
The rest of us, resigned to our loss, go to 
bed with heavy hearts, wishing that there 
was some practical method to protect our 
plants. 

Local topography plays an important 
part in the frost hazard of a garden. “Old- 
timers” in each locality will tell of the sec- 
tions most likely to feel the effects of the last 
Spring frost and the first Fall frost. 

Every year we live in a place, we learn 
more about the weather conditions and how 
they affect our particular gardens. If a 
gardener is “weather conscious”, he soon 
accumulates facts, as well as fancies. about 
the weather in relation to his locality. 

To a limited extent, the action of the sur- 
face layer of air on a cool night can be 
likened to a stream of water. The cooling 
of the air, as soon as the sun goes down, 
begins at the ground surface. The warm air 
rises because it is lightest. When the 
ground has lost the heat absorbed during 
the day, the layer nearest thé ground is 
coolest. When this layer becomes cooler 
than the surrounding air, it also becomes 
heavier and begins to flow down toward 
lower land. Hence, the coldest air accumu- 
lates in the valleys, low places or depres- 
sions. When the cold air leaves the high 
land, its place is taken by warmer air, 
which, in turn, is cooled by contact with the 
cold ground. This becomes cooler and 
heavier and starts on its journey to the 
lower land. Thus, a gentle circulation is 
maintained throughout the night. Of course, 
the presence of a breeze usually changes 
the pattern of the flow of cold air and fre- 
quently prevents a frost. 

Long-time weather reports disprove the 
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old saying “frost comes with the full 
moon”. A general frost is more dependent 
on a combination of weather conditions 
over a large area than it is upon the phase 
of the moon. I suppose that there are some 
who will argue that the weather condi- 
tions are also affected by the phase of the 
moon, but the Weather Bureau records 
still prove that there is little relation be- 
tween the temperature and the phase of the 
moon. 

Many garden books and bulletins have 
two maps giving the average dates of the 
last killing frost in the Spring and the first 
in the Fall across the country. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no such thing as an average 
year and therefore the gardener must take 
his chances — or, like the timid soul, be 
satisfied with a comparatively short “safe” 
season. 

Frequently, one frosty night in the early 
Fall will kill a large proportion of the tender 
plants in a garden. When this is followed 
by several weeks of beautiful, frost-free 
weather the gardener mourns the loss of his 
plants so early. Such experiences spur 
gardeners to seek some way to protect their 
plants. 

Although most of us use the terms 
“frost’’ and “freeze’’ more or less inter- 
changeably, there is some difference be- 
tween the meaning of the two terms. To me, 
a “frost” is a local condition where the 
temperature is below 32° in the frosty spots 
and above 32° in the higher sections. During 
some severe frosts the temperature may get 
down as low as 26° in the worst frost pock- 
ets. I consider a “freeze’’ due more to the 
influx of cold air from outside, therefore, a 
more widespread condition. During a freeze 
the temperature usually gets down below 
26°, whole plants may be frozen and the 
soil also may be frozen, where exposed. 
Plants may be protected from frosts be- 
cause the difference in temperature is only 
a few degrees but when it comes to pro- 
tecting plants when the difference is more 
than seven degrees, protection becomes 
much more difficult and usually impossi- 
ble. 

We speak of “protecting” plants from the 
cold by covering them with paper, cloth or 
straw, whereas we are actually trying to 
hold in some of the heat absorbed by the 
ground during the day. Cooling of the 
ground is due to a combination of the loss 
of heat by radiation and the flow of cold 
air into the garden from higher land. If the 
radiation loss can be reduced and if the 
effect of air currents, if any, can be modi- 
fied, the temperature may not fall below 
the danger point. Notice that I say “may”’. 
This is because so many factors are in- 
volved. 

Because of the labor and expense in- 


volved, the use of a cover to hold the 
ground heat and protect from cold currents 
is limited to small areas. Glass is the most 
practical cover as it allows the incoming 
radiation from the sun to pass through 
freely but is almost impervious to out- 
going radiation from the ground and in- 
coming cold air. Glass is heavy and must 
have a substantial frame. -This makes it 
impractical for the average gardener al- 
though it is used extensively by commercial 
gardeners. Glass substitutes are much 
lighter it is true, but, to me, the fact that 
these materials have been on the market 
for some 25 years and are still not used to 
any extent, proves that they are not 
practical. 

Cloth and paper are light in weight but 
also involve a frame. There is also the 
possibility of trouble from wind or rain. As 
cloth and paper keep out the light, they 
must be taken off the plants every day. 
Coarse cloth, such as “tobacco cloth” and 
“aster cloth’’, is much less effective than 
that of a tighter weave, such as the black 
“chrysanthemum cloth”’. 

Few gardeners want an unsightly frame 
in their garden to support a “cover’”’ to pro- 
tect their plants from a possible frost which 
may not come for days, or even weeks, from 
the expected time. Commercial growers 
use frames of various kinds for holding the 
glass, paper or cloth, depending on the 
crop and its value. A few amateur gardeners 
who have a special crop to protect, either 
for their own enjoyment or for exhibiting, 
are not averse to having a temporary frame 
in their garden. The average gardener 
would consider a frame unsightly and al- 
together too much trouble. 

Heat has proved the most efficient and 
successful method of protecting large areas 
from frost damage. Fruit growers of Ore- 
gon, Washington and California have 
depended on their cans of oil for many 
years. Last Winter, during the unprece- 
dented cold weather in southern Cali- 
fornia, news photographs, showing the 
orange groves coated with snow in spite of 
the presence of the heaters, were fre- 
quently printed in newspapers and maga- 
zines. At that time, the temperatures sank 
too low for the heaters to have much 
effect — it was a case of a real “freeze” 
instead of a “frost”’. 

Over the years a number of small fires 
have been found much more effective than 
a few large ones. This is because the intense 
heat from a large fire is immediately lost 
into the air and the low heat from a small 
fire remains near the ground. In most Pa- 
cific coast fruit districts, the protection of 
pears, cherries, prunes, almonds, citrus and 
the better varieties of apples is justified by 
the returns. Heating has been regarded by 
most growers as a form of insurance. 
Orchard owners in the East have not con- 
sidered the investment as_ worth-while 
because their profits have not been suffi- 
cient to warrant the extra expense. The 
unusual Spring weather of the years 1945 
46-47 in the northeastern states made many 
of the growers wish that they did hav 

See page 348 
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O,iental poppy specialist eee 


Cite’ Thw Hybrids 


By ISABEL ZUCKER 

Detroit, Michigan 
A VISIT to the garden of A. E. Curtis 
LX in College Hill, Cincinnati, O., is a 
visit to the loveliest oriental poppies that 
anyone can imagine. For Mr. Curtis, who 
will be 76 this Summer, has been a poppy 
hybridizer for 21 years, ever since he gave 
up being a printer of rare books. 

The garden covers two acres, consisting 
of three hillsides that slope down to the 
center of the plot. Terraces held by stone 
retaining walls, rise up tier on tier and 
paths follow the terraces so that poppies 
may be viewed variety by variety as one 
walks up the hillsides. 

Each variety is in a patch by itself so 
there is no chance of the roots of one mixing 
with the roots of another as happens with 
poppies growing in rows. As to the varieties, 
many of them are Mr. Curtis’ own origina- 
tions; two introduced just this year. 

These brand new poppies are May 
Curtis (named for Mrs. Curtis who died 
several years ago) and Arthur Curtis. 
The first is a tall poppy with watermelon- 
red blooms that come early in the poppy 
season. The second is equally tall, equally 
early, but a very deep red in color. Both 


have large blooms and to Mr. Curtis the 
word “large” means super size — ten to 
eleven inches across. 

Which poppy color do you prefer? You'll 
find almost every shade in the Curtis 
collection. In flesh pink there’s Curtis 
Giant Flesh Pink which has a lavender 
overlay to the petal color and bleaches to 
white in full sun. Another big poppy, both 
as to flower and stem length, this satisfies 
the lover of pale colors. 

Spring Morn, with smaller flowers and 
a plant that grows only medium high (about 
three feet) is a clear flesh pink without the 
lavender tinge, has no blotch at the base 
of the bloom, but is occasionally flushed 
with a deeper pink in the center. 

Glowing Rose and Rose Glow give 
the garden watermelon-pink flowers right 
through poppy time as one variety, Rose 
Glow, follows the other in blooming season. 
Glowing Rose is tall, to four feet in height, 
with very large flowers; Rose Glow is 
medium high and has medium to large 
flowers. Salmon pink is represented in the 
medium height, large-flowered Curtis Giant 
Salmon Pink; cerise pink by Dorothy S. 
Rowe which is tall with big wide blooms. 

A lovely crushed raspberry shade is 
found in Raspberry Queen, which retains 





Giant Salmon Pink, one of Curtis’ best 
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its color when grown in semi-shade, but 
burns badly in the sun. This is a particu- 
larly good variety to cut while in bud and 
take indoors to open. In this way the 
unusual color comes true without any upset 
because of sunlight. 

Besides May Curtis, already described, 
G. I. Joe is also watermelon-red, but is 
extremely late in the blooming time, while 
May Curtis is an early poppy. The color is 
exceptionally clear and does not clash with 
other garden colors. 

Most unusual in color and practically 
impossible to describe, is Jessie Curtis, 
called a mahogany-red. Particularly florifer- 
ous, with a long blooming season, this 
makes a handsome cut flower when used 
in the same manner as Raspberry Queen, 
but when grown in the sun, burns and fades 
badly. 

An orange-free medium-deep red, tall 
and with large flowers, is Buckeye Red. A 
dwarf variety, never over medium height, 
with small to medium size flowers and 
beautifully crinkled petals of darkest red is 
Red Crinkles. This may be the forerunner 
of a new race of poppies, as it is particularly 
popular with owners of small gardens. It is 
in proportion to these smaller spaces and 
because of the demand for it, that Mr. 
Curtis is considering the breeding of 
smaller size plants with smaller flowers in a 
full color range. 

Curtis Giant Flame is just as its name 
describes in color and is the largest poppy 
Mr. Curtis has hybridized. If you could see 
the size of his “large’’ blooms, you could 
better appreciate this one. It’s a real giant. 

Manchu’s Fan, one of the older Curtis 
originations, is bright scarlet in color and is 
still the only variety of its shape on the 
market. Its name is accurate. Long green 
bracts extend beyond the petals, forming a 
fan-shaped bloom. The plants are medium- 
high. 

All of the above are Curtis originations. 
However, the garden contains many other 
varieties, some of them on the standard 
list; others that are not widely known. Well 
worth mentioning, as well as worth owning, 
is Cheerio. To look down into one of the 
blooms of this variety gives a person a real 
shock. The flower is blush pink, but the 
basal spots are almost burgundy in color. 
This is an outstanding poppy. 

Another such is Ridgewood Beauty, a 
handsome ruffled-edged pink with heavy 
textured petals and a most unusual form. 
This variety looks, on first glance, as if it 
were double, but it is not. The three inner 
petals overlap to form a perfect cup; the 
three outer petals do the same. Thus there 
is a cup within a cup. Mr. Curtis would like 
to breed a line of poppies with the perfect 
form of Ridgewood Beauty but in all the 
possible poppy shades. 

The owners of small gardens, who would 
go overboard for Red Crinkles, would also 
be pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Dainty Lady, a delicate shell-pink poppy 
and Watteau, a dwarf plant with little coral 
pink flowers in profusion. 

Tips on buying poppies, coming from 

See page 349 
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Chrysanthemums require wal wien eer 


Growing Quality dSlooms 


By ERNEST L. SCOTT 
Editor 


National Chrysanthemum Society 


HE natural blooming time of the chrys- 

anthemum is in the late Autumn. It 
completes the floral season with an effi- 
ciency that brooks no competition. In my 
opinion, chrysanthemum bloom should be 
confined to this season. 

Late Autumn is the season of severe 
storms and frosts. It is easily possible to 
lose a season’s work just as it should come 
into fulfillment. Then, too, few of the large 
incurves, and spiders, and better varieties 
of pompons, anemones, and singles, come 
into bloom before mid-October, most of 
them not before late October, or well into 
November. 

Unless the blooming season is advanced 
by shading with black cloth, or unless some 
sort of protection from storm and frost is 
provided, this lateness of bloom makes 
success with these varieties very doubtful 
over a large portion of the country. 

Here in America, protective structures 
are apt to be strictly functional in appear- 
ance, and those growing principally for 
garden effect will have none of them. Ex- 
cessive plainness is not necessary. I have 
seen photographs of pre-war Japanese 
gardens where the protection was both 
adequate, and decorative, with the general 
effect of magnificent blooms on display in 
gay pavilions. 

Gardeners who are growing primarily for 
perfection of bloom feel that too much 
effort has been required through the season 
to be lost in a single storm, or frosty night, 
and are iolerant of anything that will give 
protection. 

There is a deep-seated tradition that 
only garden chrysanthemums can be grown 
outdoors. Aside from their lateness of 
bloom, with few exceptions, any of the 
“greenhouse” varieties, planted as rooted 
cuttings, will do as well, or better, than the 
“garden” varieties grown in the same way. 

An acquaintance who lives near Boston 
has been growing the large incurves, as 
well as the better anemones and large 
singles, for years without benefit of a green- 
house. Another, from Connecticut, took 
four first prizes with outdoor-grown flowers 
in open competition at a recent show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York. 

If one wants large blooms, or sprays of 
exhibition quality, he must be prepared to 
disbud and “stop” in a manner that will 
produce them, all of which is a story in it- 
self. Aside from this, good culture for 
garden mums is also good culture for any 
other sort. 
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By means of black cloth shading, almost 
any chrysanthemum may be brought into 
bloom in September, or even late August. 
This may make frost damage improbable, 
but would give no protection should un- 
seasonable frosts occur. Neither does shad- 
ing give any protection from wind or rain, 
and, for myself, September is too early for 
chrysanthemums. Many who shade, also 
provide protection from storms. 





I have found that the most satisfactory 
solution has been the “coldhouse”’ with a 
roof of coldframe sash. Plastic glass panels 
are used for the sides. Supporting structures 
may be made of steel pipe, either with 
plumber’s fittings, or more conveniently. 
with the split fittings used in greenhouse 
construction. These steel frames may be 
made so that they may be. easily dis 
assembled when not needed. 

In use, the roof and sides are removed 
during the growing season, and put in plac« 
shortly before the blooms open. Portabk 
oil stoves may save the situation in th« 
event of a very cold night. 

Less pretentious, and less effective 
structures depend upon cloth, such as un 
bleached muslin, or material of similar or 
heavier weight. With the cloth reaching th: 
ground all around, and with tight corners. 
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Wood frame designed to take 12 hotbed sash as roof. The posts are 4 x 4’s. The ridgepole is 2 x 4, 
and the other parts 2 x 3 inches. The posts are creosoted for at least a foot above the ground, 
and are set at least 2 feet in the ground, more where the frost line is lower. All parts are fastened 
by bolts or lag screws. Roof and side panels are of plastic glass. A. End elevation. B. Side ele 
vation. C. Ground Plan. D. Detail for setting the braces. 
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such a structure will give fair protection 
from frost down to 28° F., and with stoves, 
to 25° F. They offer little protection from 
storms, and, in fact, may blow to pieces. 

The structures so far discussed are 
erected solely to protect the blooms from 
weather damage, rain, wind, or frost. The 
‘ramework may be permanent or not, but, 
in any case, the protective covering is not 
put in place until just before the blooms 
open. 

The “cloth house”’ is in an entirely differ- 
ent category. Its function is to furnish pro- 
tection and environmental modification 
throughout the growing season. It is cov- 
ered with tobacco or aster cloth, which is 
essentially mosquito bar. Fabrics are espe- 
cially woven for this purpose, some of ny- 
lon, and other synthetics. These specially 
woven materials are rugged and are well 
worth the difference in price. A “cloth 
house”’ offers no protection from any but 
the lightest of frosts, and but little from 
rain or other storm damage. 

If properly made, cloth houses give pro- 
tection from all the larger insects, such as 
tarnished plant bugs, leaf hoppers, grass- 
hoppers, and the long list of moths, and 
butterflies, that would otherwise plague 
the grower with caterpillars throughout the 
season. 

They reduce the light about 30% and, 
thus, tend to give longer and better stems, 
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and better color, with some varieties. The 
humidity, inside a cloth house, is a trifle 
higher, and the temperature somewhat 
lower, on sunny days. 

We have used a cloth house for chrysan- 
themums only one year. That year the 
plants in the open field were definitely more 
happy. The plants in the house were more 
subject to rust and leaf spot than those in 
the open, and were no better in other ways. 
We have not felt the experiment worth 
repeating. 

In growing for large blooms, the ground 
is prepared and fertilized as it would be for 
garden mums. The plants are set in late 
May, or in early June, except where Sum- 
mer drought conditions are prevalent. In 
such regions, plants set in late April, or 
early May, will have a better chance of 
survival. 

Light top dressings of a balanced ferti- 
lizer at three-week intervals, beginning 
three or four weeks after the plants are set, 
and continued until the buds are saved, 
will be beneficial, and, on sandy soil, may 
be necessary for success. 

After the buds have been saved, shift to 
ammonium sulphate, or sodium nitrate, 
but stop when color first shows, otherwise 
the blooms will be soft, and subject to rot. 

If the plants are grown to not more than 
two large blooms, or three sprays, each, 


they may be set eight or ten inches apart, in 
rows spaced ten inches. They may be set in 
banks of not over five rows, the banks being 
separated by paths not less than 20 inches 
wide. With banks of more than five rows, 
the plants in the center are difficult to 
reach for disbudding and tying, etc. 

Light bamboo stakes may be used for 
supports, and, if there are only a few plants, 
are satisfactory. 

A #18 wire stretched along each row, about 
40 inches above the ground, to which a #8 
or 9 wire stake is clipped, for each plant, is 
more satisfactory, where many plants are 
grown. 

Another method is to run two wires along 
the row, one about six inches and the other 
about 45 inches above the ground. A string 
for each stem is tied vertically to each of 
these wires. As the stem grows, it is twisted 
about the string. 

All-in-all, growing quality blooms re- 
quires more work than growing only for 
garden display. This extra work is largely 
taken up in pinching, disbudding, and ty- 
ing. A spray and fertilizing program that 
will give good results with one type of 
mums will give as good with any other. 
Many people feel that they are amply re- 
paid for the extra work, by the wonderful 
quality of the individual blooms that are 
obtained with protection. 





Survey of Strawherry Varieties 


By FRANKLIN C. ROBERTS 
Boxford, Mass. 


The search for new varieties of straw- 
berries is of the utmost interest to the 
grower whether he is a commercial or‘home 
garden producer. Varieties do “run out’”’; 
more productive ones are needed to increase 
the margin of profit; and vigorous kinds are 
needed to resist diseases and insects. 

Howard 17 and Catskill are “the back- 
bone”’ of commercial strawberry growing 
in northeastern United States. This is 
especially true in New England. All other 
varieties of strawberries are measured 
against these two. 

The search for an early berry to supple- 
ment or even replace Howard 17 has been 
persistent. Pathfinder has been one such 
berry. It was introduced several years ago 
by the New Jersey Experiment Station. It 
is a few days later than Howard 17. It is 
frost resistant. The berries are medium to 
large, smooth, of a good red color, and 
generally attractive. However, in a drought 
the size soon drops to that of jam berries. 
It is a profitable berry. It is resistant to red 
stele, a root disease that is spreading 
rapidly. It is a free plant maker. 

Valentine is a variety of Canadian origin. 
I is a vigorous plant, frequently producing 
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two or three crowns to a single plant. It is 
very frost resistant, blossoming a little 
ahead of Howard 17 and it matures a few 
days before it. Berries are of good size and 
are very sweet — much superior to Howard 
17. Under dry weather conditions the size 
runs down very rapidly. The plants are 
remarkably free from disease. The berries 
are dark red in color. It is an excellent 
berry for freezing. For best results it 
requires a well enriched soil. It is an excel- 
lent plant maker. It will supplement How- 
ard 17, but will not seriously threaten its 
position. 

Fairfax is a berry that is growing in 
popularity. It is a cross between Howard 
17 and Royal Sovereign. It is a mid-season 
berry. The strong point about Fairfax is its 
sweetness; it is the sweetest commercial 
strawberry grown in the Northeast. It is a 
good sized berry. If held any length of time 
it tends to turn a dark color which causes 
some buyers to discriminate against it. It 
is a free plant maker. 

Robinson (Scarlet Beauty) does well on 
light soils. It is remarkable that a plant 
with such small roots can produce such 
large berries and so many of them. How- 
ever, Robinson does lose its size rapidly 
under drought conditions such as prevailed 
this year. It is a tremendous plant maker 
and for best results too many plants should 


not be allowed to set. It is troubled a little 
with leaf spot. Persons who wish to grow 
quality berries should give Robinson a 
trial. 

Sparkle is a mid-season to late berry of 
real quality. Its quality in many ways is 
superior to Catskill or Howard 17. It has a 
shiny red berry that appeals to the cen- 
sumer. To date it has proved itself to be 
free from disease. It is a free producer of 
good plants and a good berry for freezing, 
too. 

Kardinal King is a berry from Pennsyl- 
vania. It looks like “a winner.” It has size 
and quality plus. It is a most beautiful 
berry of uniform size. It is mid-season to 
late and grows well on light soils if properly 
fertilized. It is free from disease. It is a pro- 
ducer of strong plants. Once consumers 
have tasted it they continue to call for it. 
Kardinal King is a real good strawberry! 

Fairland is a U.S.D.A. introduction. It 
is a very productive plant and adapted to a 
wide variety of conditions. It is resistant to 
red stele disease. The berry is large, even, 
and round in size. Its looks cause it to be a 
competitor to Catskill in some markets. 
As to its quality there is a wide divergence 
of opinion among growers. Some growers 
have felt that the quality is so inferior that 
it is not worth growing while others con- 
sider it to be good. It matures a few days 
after Howard 17. 

For the short time that it has been 
grown, Midland has won itself a good name. 
The berries are of good size and quality. 
It is a shiny and attractive berry. It is a 
good variety for freezing. It sets plenty of 


See page 346 
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Hardy, cl ctean and willing eee 


za loriferous Za Tthccedlies 


By DR. R. C. ALLEN 


Executive Secretary 
American Rose Society 


ART of the great increase in popularity 

of garden roses can be attributed to the 
floribundas. Where freedom of bloom is 
concerned, no other type of rose surpasses 
them, not even the older polyantha type 
from which they originated. The hardiness, 
disease resistance, and general adaptability 
of the floribundas have made it possible to 
use roses where they have never grown be- 
fore. 

The name floribunda first came into use 
about 1935 and E. L. D. Seymour, horticul- 
tural editor and writer, is credited with sug- 
gesting it. lt was an appropriately expres- 
sive term because it emphasized the chief 
characteristic of the type — “‘abundant 
flowers.” 

The group of varieties classed as flori- 
bunda roses, however, was not new. It had 
been in existence for many years under the 
rather technical name of hybrid polyantha. 
Floribunda was never officially adopted as a 
class name by the American Rose Society 
because it had been previously used as a 
species name, Rosa floribunda, and the 
hybrid polyantha class was already well 
established and defined. Today the two 
names are used synonymously, but flori- 
bunda is more often seen in catalogs and 
advertisements. 

Irrespective of the technical nomencla- 
ture problem, the floribundas have proven 
to be a boon to all gardeners. They were 
derived primarily by crossing polyantha 
varieties with hybrid teas. From the poly- 
anthas they inherited their continuous 


blooming qualities, the cluster habit of 
flowering and their hardiness and disease 
resistance. The hybrid tea parent contrib- 
uted larger flowers with better form and 
color. 

The first variety to be designated as a 
floribunda was Rochester, but a number of 
other older roses were promptly added to 
the group. The production of new varieties 
has gone on steadily both in Europe and 
America. Great strides have been made in 
improving the size, form and color of the 
flower. 

Today we know them as exceedingly 
prolific bloomers. The flowers, which are 
borne in loose clusters of from five to 30 
blooms, range from two to three and one- 
half inches in diameter. The colors include 
nearly all those found in other types. There 
is great diversity in the form of the in- 
dividual florets; some varieties are very 
double, pompom in shape; others have 
exquisite, small buds; some varieties are 
single. The bushes are full and dense and 
certain varieties are tall while others are 
comparatively dwarf. Most of the new in- 
troductions in the group are noted for their 
hardiness and disease resistance. 

In many respects, the floribundas are 
more adaptable than other types of roses. 
They are much more effective for mass ef- 
fects because the plants are generally 
solid with bloom. They combine well with 
other material in landscape plantings and 
work in beautifully in shrub borders, in 
combination with evergreens, in founda- 
tion plantings and even as hedges. They 
are suitable for cutting but, because of their 
clustered flowering habit, are not com- 
monly used in mass arrangements. 





McFarland Photo 


Floribunda roses deserve their name 
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No other type of garden rose blooms 
more constantly. To be sure, there are 
periods when there is a lull in the profu- 
sion, but they can be depended upon to re- 
peat and repeat until cold weather comes, 

New varieties have extended the color 
range to include practic ly all hues preva- 
lent among the hybrid teas. There are rich, 
velvety reds, sparkling scarlets and various 
tones of pink. There are whites, salmons, 
and yellows, and just this year there is be- 
ing introduced an entirely new color to rose- 
dom. It is described as coral overlayed with 
gold and the variety is called Fashion 
There is a lavender variety called Laven- 
der Pinocchio and other exciting new tones 
are in the offing. 

At least 25 percent of the plants in every 
rose garden should be of floribunda varie- 
ties. Many enthusiasts would recommend a 
higher percentage and there are those who 
will plant no other type. There is no ques- 
tion that they form the backbone of the rose 
garden throughout most of the season. 
The beginner with roses is well advised to 
start with some floribundas. 

Since all of the floribundas are worth- 
while in the garden, it is hardly necessary 
to suggest particular varieties. Further- 
more, next season’s catalogs will un- 
doubtedly bring forth new forms and colors 
because hybridizing in this class is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The following floribun- 
das, however, are those that I feel I cannot 
do without: 

Betty Prior — Pink, tall. Chatter 
Red, low. Donald Prior — Scarlet, me- 
dium. Fashion — Coral, medium. Flora- 
dora — Cinnabar red, tall. Geranium Red 
— Geranium red, medium. Glorious — 
Light red, medium. Goldilocks — Yellow, 
low. Kirsten Poulsen — Cherry red, tall. 
Mrs. R. M. Finch — Pink, low. Permanent 
Wave — Rose red, tall. Pinocchio — Salm- 
on, medium. Rosenelfe — Pink, medium. 
Summer Snow — White, low, and World’s 
Fair — Maroon, medium. 


A Comment on Lilacs 


The development of new, hardy lilacs 
has been outstanding and lessened only by 
my wonder as to whether any of them really 
satisfy that deep longing for a lilac that 
leads most American gardeners to require 
them in the most unsuitable of climates. I 
am only sorry that the hybridists have not 
seen the need of pest free, heat resisting 
strains for the South where the “‘ Persian” 
lilacs seem happier but still lack all the 
appeal of association and literary allusion. 
In many localities the lilac is subject to 
early freezes and in even more the foliage 
becomes an actual eyesore in late summer 
unless well treated. An old hedge is a lovely 
thing in New England but I wonder how 
western gardeners now enjoying young 
lilacs will handle the problem of shrubs 
many of which bloom at the top only and 
all of which, in my experience tend to b« 
bushy if not actually leggy. 

—R. S. StrurRTEVAN’ 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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AMfter this difficult Season... 


Kbuild the 


By DOROTHY EBELL HANSELL 
Summit, N. J. 


EERENNIAL borders have not per- 

formed in their customary fashion this 
year, for an early Spring forced them into 
flower well ahead of schedule. Piants which 
normally do not bloom at the same time, 
flowered together and upset, to some degree, 
well balanced color schemes. Then, just as 
things were falling more or less into line, the 
unprecedented drought occurred. 

As a result of the vagaries of the weather, 
perennial borders are likely to present a 
rather ragged appearance and their renova- 
tion would not be amiss. Before undertak- 
ing the work, it is well to consider the plant 
material on hand from the viewpoint of 
blooming period, height and color associa- 
tion. Perhaps, the elimination of one or 
two plants from the border and the intro- 
duction of others may be all that is neces- 
sary to change it from a mediocre to a really 
outstanding feature of the home property. 

A wealth of bloom from Spring to killing 
frost is the desired end in a perennial 
border. This may be attained with a width 
of eight feet and a length of 75 feet or so. A 
border of these dimensions accommodates a 
sufficient number of plants and permits 
repetitions of groupings to make possible 
mass color effects over a long period. Even 
at that it is difficult, speaking frankly, to 
have it neat and attractive constantly, for 
untidy spots will develop where some plant 
has passed its prime and nearby plants 
have not covered up. However, with ju- 
dicious planning and maintenance, an ex- 
tended season of almost uninterrupted 
flowers can be enjoyed. ; 

It is practically impossible to have con- 
tinuous masses of color from May till 
October in a border three or four feet wide 
by 25 or 30 feet long which, on the average 
suburban property of today, is about all 
that can reasonably be allotted. Under such 
circumstances, it is better to be content 
with having certain groups of plants 
throughout the border succeeding each 
other in flower and to rely upon the foliage, 
for instance, of peonies, baptisia, astilbe, 
artemisia, heuchera and hemerocallis, for 
supplementary interest. Of course, if the 
owner prefers, he can plant to achieve a 
climactic effect in a given mouth, but that 
creates a void for the rest of the season. 

When it comes to the question of color, 
my personal preference is for harmonious 
groupings of various colors which give to 
the border the richness of a Persian rug. 
Others like soft cool colors, or a border en- 
tirely in cream and purple, yellow and blue, 
blue and pink. The latter is more difficult to 
maintain tidily for any length of time and 
s more satisfactory when planned for a 
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particular month. I recall vividly one very 
charming, blue and white, June border 
composed of delphiniums, madonna lilies, 
phlox Miss Lingard and Felicia bergeriana. 
The last named was greenhouse raised in 
pots and set along the front row. It is a 
South African plant, tender here in the East 
but grown as an annual in California. 

Some very pleasing color combinations 
may be had by grouping blue columbines 
with coral-bells Rosamundi and Snowflake; 
the yellow anthemis Moonlight with Wil- 
son’s aconite; the violet-blue mistflower, 
Eupatorium coeslitinum, with phlox Apple- 
blossom Pink. Hemerocallis may be used 
with platycodon, with stokesia Blue Moon, 
and with plantain-lilies to good effect, 
depending upon the variety of hemerocallis. 
Its color range is extensive, from the citron 
yellow of my favorite Hyperion through 
orange and bronze to deep toned reds — 
and there are cream, salmon and rose- 
colored day-lilies, too. 

In placing the color groupings, there 
should be no fixed pattern repeating a color, 
say, every so many feet. Rather should the 
color groupings be woven gracefully back 
and forth across the border, so that no 
harsh, defined lines result. This is true, 
also, with respect to height. While it is 
natural that the tallest subjects occupy 
the back of the border, in order that they 
will not conceal the low-growing from 
view and keep them from the benefit of 
light and air, as well as give them back- 
ground, the gradation should not be made 
by rows until the dwarf plants are in the 
front line. There should be breaks in 
elevation, some of the tall (not the tallest, 
of course) plants being placed at intervals 
through the center and some of the me- 
dium being brought to the front. This 
arrangement relieves the monotony and 
creates an interesting play of light and 
shadow. 

In planning for long season of bloom, I 
suggest that a keynote plant be chosen to 
dominate the scene at a particular period 
and that other perennials be chosen to 
complement it. In this way, in the large 
border, there can be a rich floral pattern 
from late May till killing frost. 

For the month of May, the gardener may 
elect to emphasize columbines of the Mrs. 
Scott Elliott or Waller Franklin strains or 
to play up the hardy garden pinks. He can 
select the species gratianopolotanus (for- 
merly D. caesius), deltoides and plumarius 
or concentrate on the hybrids Beatrice, 
Old Spice, Alice, Little Joe. Other plants 
contributing their flowers at the same time 
are heuchera Queen of Hearts, Snowflake 
and Rosamundi; phlox Miss Lingard; 
Dicentra eximia and vioias Jersey Gem, 
Purple Heart and Maggie Mott. If any part 
of the border is blessed with a bit of shade, 


Brunnera macrophylla (still listed in some 
catalogs as Anchusa myosotidiflora) and 
Dicentra formosa Sweetheart may be grown. 
The latter is a delightful thing, but it does 
need rich, moist soil and some shade. 

What will it be in June? Delphiniums 
enhanced by madonna lilies, phlox Miss 
Lingard, shasta daisies Supreme and Mt. 
Shasta, anchusa Dropmore Variety, and 
anthemis Moonlight. This month also sees 
the flowering of the lovely bellflowers Tel- 
ham Beauty and Six Hills Giant, Platycodon 
grandiflora and the new Shell Pink, gyp- 
sophila Bristol Fairy and Rosy Veil, Bap- 
tisia australis, Thermopsis caroliniana, a 
good accent plant, and peonies. 

There are two schools of thought on 
peonies — that they are ornamental land- 
scape subjects to be planted by themselves 
and not incorporated into borders of per- 
ennials; and that they are excellent accent 
plants for the perennial border because of 
their beautiful long-lasting foliage as well 
as their magnificent blooms. I belong to the 
second school. The soft shell-pink of Albert 
Crousse, the pale blush-pink of Baroness 
Schroeder, the flesh-pink of Katherine 
Havemeyer and Myrtle Gentry, the deep 
red of Philippe Rivoire, to mention but a 
handful of a long list of outstanding varie- 
ties, give that certain touch of distinction 
to any border. 

Many of the June bloomers are still going 
strong when the calendar marks July’s 
arrival and then they become part of the 
supporting cast for the day-lilies. True, 
varieties are now available to furnish flow- 
ers from late May through September, but 
day-lilies highlight the garden picture in 
July with the very light cream of White 
Lady and Moonbeam, the yellows of 
Hesperus and Hyperion, the orange of 
Bagdad, Cressida and Mikado, the brown- 
ish red of Cinnabar, the maroon of Vulcan. 
Also in a supporting role are the plantain- 
lilies, Hosta caerulea, sieboldi and undulatum, 
especially for those day-lilies which may be 
planted in a shaded part of the border. For, 
while plantain-lilies will live in sun or shade 
as do day-lilies, they are happier in shade; 
they seem to flower more prolifically and 
the color of the leaves is richer. During this 
month, the gardener may wish to direct 
further attention to the delphiniums still 
blooming, by including groups of the regale 
and Olympic Hybrid lilies. 

As some flowers fade out of the scene, 
others step forth to fill their places with 
phlox taking the lead in August. Apple- 
blossom Pink, Chesapeake, Columbia, 
R. P. Struthers in the pinks, Caroline 
Vandenburg and Starlight in the lavenders, 
Ruby Lee in plum-red, and Mary Louise 
and Mt. Hood in white offer an interesting 
selection. Sedum spectabilis may be com- 
mon, nevertheless it is an altogether reliable 
midsummer subject with its large flat rose- 
colored heads. Veronica Blue Spire, Aconi- 
tum napellus Sparks Variety and Cam- 
panula pyramidalis can be employed, if one 
is seeking tones in blue; and the parade of 
lilies can be continued with auratum, 
speciosum rubrum and speciosum album. 

See page 348 
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Prospects bright for babiee bhes eee 


Upright-Ke Hex wd HA, ybrids 


By PERCY H. WRIGHT 
Moose Range, Sask. 


NE cannot help marvelling at the 
wealth of new lily material that has 
come out of the cross between davidi and 
willmottiae and the upright-facing lilies of 
the dauricum-umbellatum group. As every 
lily student knows, the lilies of the martagon 
type, to which willmoitiae belongs, and the 
lilies of the upright facing group, are not 
supposed to be closely related, and it was 
surprising that the first-generation hybrids 
between them could be obtained at all, let 
alone that there should be enough fertility 
in them to make second and subsequent 
generations possible. That a wealth of ma- 
terial should reveal itself as a consequence 
of the new combinations of genes is not so 
surprising, for it seems to be the rule of 
genetics that crosses made near the limits 
of interfertility give the most satisfying re- 
sponses to the efforts of the plant breeder. 
This cross was made about the same time 
by two independent workers, Miss Isabella 
Preston, then Ornamental Specialist at the 
Ottawa Experimental Farm, and Mr. F. L. 
Skinner, who was at that time becoming fa- 
mous as the originator of the Maxwill lily. 
The lily willmottiae was the female parent 
in both cases, but the male parent was dif- 
ferent in variety, though belonging to the 
same general type. Mr. Skinner introduced 
but one variety from the cross, which he 
named scottiae. Miss Preston introduced 
the series of varieties which she named after 
the stenographers then employed at the 
Central Experimental Farm, and which 
have become known as the stenographer 
lilies. They are no longer news, and so I 
need not repeat their names. Of all these 
lilies, including scottiae, the sturdiest and 
most valuable seems to be Brenda Watts, 
which is an extra strong grower, makes ex- 
tra large bulbs, and does not require re- 
setting as soon as the other varieties. The 
flowers are the best liked too. 

In the second generation are all types and 
colors. The types range from the return to 
the upright-facing flower, as we have it in 
Hurricane, Spitfire, and Typhoon. These 
are not coarse im habit and flower, as the 
umbellatums in general are, for the infusion 
of willmottiac blood has done a good deal to 
lighten the build of the plant. Of the 
segregates that moved the other way, and 
returned to the general willmottiae habit, 
we have Mosquito, which is a vast im- 
provement over willmottiae in that its stems 
are strong, well able to bear the load of 
flowers without staking. The flowers face 
partly outward too, and being more visible 
to the eye of the beholder, make a more 
notable display. Thus in both the two ways 
of segregating, the infusion of genes of the 
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opposite side of the family has resulted in 
improvement. It will be noticed that Miss 
Preston named the second generation of 
hybrids after the various kinds of fighters 
and bombers used in the late war. 

Yellow color can presumably occur in 
any species of lily by a mutation resulting 
in the loss of the red component of orange. 
However, it seems that the species are rela- 
tively stable, and the plant hunter may 
look a long time for a variation in an orange 
species that gives us a clear yellow. When 
the material is strongly hybrid, it is natural 
to expect this sort of loss-mutation to occur 
more often. The first pure yellow lily in this 
family of hybrid lilies was Coronation. 
Here is the Macneils’ description of 
Coronation: 

*‘An easily grown lily, with sharply re- 
curved blooms, a pure, vivid yellow, spotted 
lightly with brown. The three-foot stem 
carries up to twenty or more pendent flow- 
ers which are about two and a half inches 
wide. The color of Coronation is a distinct 
break, and this outstanding hybrid is cer- 
tain to have an important place in our gar- 
dens. Strangely, unlike its sister plants, it 
does not increase from scale propagation.” 

The last statement appears to be incor- 





rect. At least, last Winter, under green- 
house conditions, Coronation scaled readily 
enough. Macneil himself may find that it 
will give him bulblets from scales, if he tries 
it again under somewhat different condi- 
tions. 

What else have we in pure yellow lilies of 
the northern, hardy constitution that make: 
them adapted to even the extreme North: 
There is amabile luteum, which appears to b« 
as strong a grower, at least as far as I hav: 
gone with it, as amabile itself. However 
amabile, though hardy, is not the rapid 
grower and sturdy thing that the lilies o/ 
the hybrid group that we are discussing ar 
in general. There are, too, the so-calle: 
yellow elegans and umbellatum varieties, bu 
their yellow is not a true yellow, but is 
rather a pale gold. There are true yellows in 
the wild philadelphicum lilies, for I have 
myself found four in my own neighborhood, 
and they are reported elsewhere from time 
to time. However, these appear to have not 
enough constitution to stand the hustle and 
bustle of life, and so are hardly in the 
running as usable yellow lilies. There is also 
the yellow lily named, rather inappropri 
ately, Violet M. Constable, and originated 
by Constables in England from a somewhat 
similar hybrid descent as Coronation. It 
will be ours eventually, but has not been 
multiplied enough on this side of the water 
to be generally available to Canadian and 
American growers. When we make this 
short review of the hardy yellow lilies, 
we realize the value and uniqueness of 
Coronation. 

See page 347 
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Enchantment is typical of the new hybrids. 
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SEPTEMBER is the favored month of all 
gardeners. The days are still long and bright 
but the threat of frost spices our interest in 
growing things. Indeed, I think flowers 
and fruits sense their shortening span and 
hurry to do their utmost. Ever notice how 
much bigger and brighter dahlias and cos- 
mos grow as the end of the month draws 
near and how almost every day, bunches 
of grapes grow greater and squash become 
heavier? It is a month of labor, of course, 
with so much to do that the days are spent 
before they are well begun but it is a mar- 
velous time of year — gay with asters and 
goldenrods in the pastures, fat with fruits 
in the fields, and the gardens imperial in 
their gold and purple. A man fairly aches 
with eagerness to drain the draft of Sep- 
tember to the dregs — because cold is no 
longer very far away. 


FALL brings tulip and other Spring-bloom- 
ing bulb-planting time again. I wonder if 
many gardeners enjoy putting their bulbs 
into the ground so much as I do. It is silly 
on the face of it, to be planting things know- 
ing that six months of bitter cold and deeply 
drifted snow lie just ahead. Yet we go 
serenely about our business, warm in the 





thin sunshine, planting precious caskets 
which, come Spring, will enrich the world 
with gaiety. Truly, the planting of bulbs is 
as sincere an affirmation of faith in the 
goodness of God as any prayer offered at 
Sunday meeting. 


MY GLADS were unusually good this year; 
not a sign of thrips anywhere. A few years 
ago, I was fearful I would have to quit 
growing the flower because of the trouble I 
experienced. But now, thanks to DDT, 
every one is wonderful. Truly, we amateurs 
owe much to men in white coats in their 
laboratories who have given us our modern 
arsenal of insecticides. 


THE line between horticulture and agri- 
culture is very indefinite. The other week, 
out in Kansas, I saw a great wheat field, 
perhaps 200 acres in size. All was closely 
shorn save for a single clump of wheat gone 
past maturity, perhaps ten by ten. I asked 
the farmer why he had left it uncut. “‘It’s 
full of Devil’s paint-brush,”’ he explained. 
“*T hadn’t the heart to cut it down.” 


SAID the great preacher, Dwight L. 


A country boy who came to the city is Jimmy McEnaney, well-known Boston journalist, 


s10wn atop his penthouse in Charlestown in the shadow of Bunker Hill Monument. He is 
surrounded by shrubs and plants, set in gaily-colored butter tubs, while enjoying a good book 


ad a quiet smoke. 


September 1949 


Moody, “I have had more trouble with my- 
self than any other person I know.” Any 
gardener, standing in September and look- 
ing at his garden — and at all the other 
gardens he has had through the years — 
can echo Moody’s words, for we all make so 
many mistakes it is a wonder that our gar- 
dens manage to be as good as most of them 
are. 


I JUST received a government report which 
said that 5,050,000,000 dozens of eggs were 
produced in the United States last year. I 
took the paper out and read it to my rangy 
flock. They did pause in their eating sym- 
pathetically and clucked appreciation - 
but I have not had any more eggs yet. 


MODERN MASS production of tulips in 
the United States? I am told that it is being 
seriously considered by men of experience 
and financial stability. They plan to ex- 
periment to see if they can grow bulbs by 
machine methods. If so — it means trouble 
in Holland. Here we have just about wiped 
out the silk industry in Japan, and the 
rubber industry in Malaya. Now, perhaps, 
we will have home grown tulips. If they are 
as good as the Dutch bulbs, abundant and 
cheaper, it will be something. That is the 
way the world has been going lately. 


OUT in Ohio, I was told the Agricultural 
Experiment Station has developed a won- 
derful new corn, named Oh55. It is not for 
us to grow, however, being of value only to 
corn breeders and hybrid seed producers. 
It was originally a starchy corn, of no value 
for eating at the table. But, by inbreeding, 
it has been given good sweetness while still 
retaining the strength of field corn. Per- 
haps, before long, Oh55 will be used to give 
us all another new sweet corn we can have 
in the back yard garden. Ever stop to realize 
how sweet corn has developed lately? 
There are gardeners still active who can 
remember when Golden Bantam was first 
introduced to an incredulous world. 


SPEAKING of sports, the horticultural 
kind, Dr. John Einset, New York State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., wants 
to know if you have any “giant” apples or 
grapes. Such do appear from time to time 
and, if properly used, are of value in fruit 
breeding. Just drop him a postal card, de- 
scribing what you have and mark the tree 
or vine that produced the sport. Don’t send 
the fruit! 


Red Face Department 


Yes, as several hundred of our sharp-eyed 
readers have told us, we used the wrong pic- 
ture to illustrate the article on trilliums in 
the August issue. It is May-apple. A cut of 
the same size and almost exact nature was 
made of the nodding trillium. The two 
were side by side on the rack. The wrong 
one was picked up, and no one noticed it — 
until too late. Sorry. 
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Once Again Jee 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Semes All Anais Gardeners 
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ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OCTOBER FIRST 


Plant Guyer Guide 


(5th EDITION OF MANNING’S PLANT BUYERS INDEX) 


Edited by: Epwin F. STEFFEK 
Introduction by: Dr. Donat>p Wyman, ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
Published by: THe Massacuusetts HorticuLtTurat Society 


The only complete and up-to-date listing of all | 
available plant and seed material for all American | 

gardeners. It tells you where you can 
buy what you want! 








Invaluable for florists, nurserymen, seedsmen, 
landscape architects, libraries, colleges, 
experiment stations and gardeners 






THREE YEARS WERE SPENT IN PRODUCING THIS BOOK 
It°s All New! 













Chihe Today 





PRICE $7.50 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Yarden Digest 


Lawn Ants Control 


Entomologists at the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., say that ants in lawn and garden areas may be 
effectively controlled by the use of chlordane, best applied in 
the form of a spray. One pound of a 50 per cent wettable powder 
in 50 gallons of water is sufficient material to treat 750 to 1,000 
square feet of lawn or garden. A small pinch of chlordane powder 
placed at the entrances to the ants’ nests and watered down 
afterwards is sufficient to destroy the ants. Although there is 
little danger to children and animals from the use of chlordane, 
reasonable care should be exercised as with any insecticide, and 
when used indiscriminately over the garden and lawn, it is 
advisable to sprinkle the area with the hose the following day. 


Tomato Spray ‘‘Stickers”’ 


Satisfactory control of late blight and other diseases of tomatoes 
depends upon complete coverage of all parts of the plant with the 
fungicide, according to plant disease specialists at the Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. The sprays or dusts must stick to 
plants for some time to be effective. In a large scale tomato 
spraying experiment, it was found that disease control on plants 
completely covered with sprays applied with ground equipment 
was superior to those whose tops were covered with a dust from 
an airplane or helicopter. Comparisons were also made of various 
stickers designed to hold the fungicide on the plant. Some proved 
satisfactory while others proved to be worse than none at all. Of 
the stickers tested at the Station, Orthol K and Orthol D, used at 
the rate of 1-2 pints to 100 gallons of spray gave excellent results. 





t 
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Pest Control for Food Processors 


Experiment chemists at the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station are developing new insecticides which leave 
no residue on fruits and vegetables intended for processing. In 
some cases, it has been found possible to adjust the spray pro- 
gram so that residue will weather away before the crop is har- 
vested. New techniques also measure the amount of residue left 
by new types of insecticides. 


New Snap Bean 


The Agricultural Research Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture reports that Rival, a new snap 
bean developed by Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer. is being sold by several 
seed firms for the first time. This new bean is known to be resistant 
to two seed-borne virus diseases, the common mosaic, which is 
prevalent everywhere beans are grown, and New York 15 mosaic. 


Euonymus Scale Control 


Research at the Massachusetts Experiment Station during 
1948 on the control of Euonymus scale revealed that a dormant 
spray containing a four per cent actual oil dilution of an 83 per 
cent white oil emulsion was satisfactory, while emulsions with 
two or three per cent actual oil were ineffective. Reinfestation 
following dormant sprays was reduced 100 per cent by Elgetol 1144 
per cent; 98.7 per cent Elgetol one per cent; and 86.9 per cent by 
4 per cent oil emulsion. Of the 35 species and varieties of Euony- 
mus at the Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, Mass., eight species 
and eight varieties were found heavily infested while five species 
and four varieties were uninfested. E. alatus and its varieties had 
no infestation while E. europaeus and its varieties were heavily 
attacked. 





Wayside # Gairdens 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST NEW VARIETIES 


The world’s finest new varieties are being introduced by Wayside this fall—stun- 
ning new Lilies—delightful Pink and Apricot Daffodils and the superlative new 
John Evelyn Hybrid Daffodils. See them in our new autumn planting catalog. 


_ Gis. 
Cxeiling Neue UMBELLATUM x TIGRINUM Shes 


Wayside experiences a real thrill in presenting the horticultural sensation of the 
century. After more than 300 years, lovely Lilium UMBELLATUM has finally been 
crossed with Lilium TIGRINUM with astounding results. Magnificent plants 4 to 5 
‘ feet tall produce clusters of 10 to 20 huge, showy flowers. 

Perfectly hardy, they will grow and multiply under almost 

any condition. Eight splendid varieties in colors ranging 

from rich apricot, chrome-yellow and orange to fiery red. 
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Lovely Dink GD afjodits 


Imported from Holland—glorious pink 
and apricot tinted daffodils. A completely 
new strain introduced for the first time in 
America by Wayside Gardens. Eight exqui- 
site varieties, each one a jewel of perfection. 
Radiant white petals with ruffled and flar- 
ing cups of delicate shell pink, apricot, tan- 
gerine-orange and rose. They lend dainty 
color to gardens and flower arrangements. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 


Wayside’s new catalog for autumn planting is finer 
than ever. 164 pages of wondrous beauty and glori- 
ous color for your garden. Hundreds of the world’s 
finest, most dependable flowers, shrubs and plants 
illustrated in true color with complete cultural 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


éncha ntmenlt 
UMBELLATUM x TIGRINUM 


Most vigorous lily in cultivation. 
Huge, glowing, nasturtium-red 
flowers grow upright in tremen- 
dous heads, blooming week after 
week on giant stalks. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


directions for each item. This is not just a catalog, 
it’s a reference book you will find invaluable. To be 
sure you get your copy, tt 15 mecessary that you en- 
close with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and handling costs. 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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| Leclures ~ 


| BY ANNE WERTSNER WOOD 


Author of “Make Your Own M Christmas” 
and Field Secretary 0, : 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Planning the Small Garden, Christmas Deco- 
rations, Flower Arrangement, Propagation of 
Plants, other garden subjects and Judging 
School subjects. Natural color pictures or 
actual materials used to illustrate or demon- 
strate talks. Write for brochure. Also write 
for autographed copy of “Make Your Own 
Merry Christmas.” $2.10 postpaid. 


| 
Room 389, Suburban Station, Phila. 3, Pa. 


j 
| 


Rittenhouse 6-8352 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 


For Lectures on ENGLISH and 
SCOTTISH GARDENS 
Each Lecture is illustrated with 200 superb, new 


Kodachrome slides. Write: 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 
215 West 98th Street ° New York 25, N. Y. 


























FOR AN ENTERTAINING 

CLUB PROGRAM -~— 

Attracting Birds to the Garden, Adventuring with 
Wildlife— and other subjects illustrated with 
motion pictures in color. For terms ask for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 155 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


LECTURES © 


On Rhododendrons and Hollies. With 
Kodachrome slides including some fine 3 
ones just taken in England. 


G. G. NEARING 
New Jersey J 




















Demarest . 


William Lanier Hunt, ¢.r.1:s. 
WELL-KNOWN LECTURER ON 


Southern Gardens and Gardening 
Topics for clubs all over the US 





BOX 637 CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 


(Well known writer on Flower Arrangement and 
Approved Speaker for National Council Flower 
Show Schools) 

Informal Lectures and Practical Short Courses 
on Flower Arrangement, Design and Color 
Send for folder and information regarding 
long distance tours 
DEDHAM, MASS, 





203 Highland Street 














4 

& «Announcement- 

\ Lectures with Kodachrome slides featuring Primu- 

x las and many rare and choice subjects for rock 
garden and wall planting. Also, lecture on general 

\ gardening, bulbs fur spring and autumn, species, 


modern Narcissi and Tulips, etc. 


By Mrs. Harry Hayward, Grower of Primulas 
Route No. 1, Scarborough, Maine 


PO. 





CLASSIFIED 


“COLOMBIA, LAND OF ORCHIDS,” “Plant 
Hunting in the Andes.’’ Kodachrome lectures by DR. 
WALTER HENRICKS HODGE, Flat Hills Road, 
Amherst, Mass. 








“THIS SOIL WE LIVE BY” and “Ground Covers 
versus Mulches."” MRS. ARTHUR L. 
Eleven Circle Street, Marblehead, Mass. 
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| Fiw P Lost Coming 


By CHARLES LOCKWOOD 
Pasadena, Calif. 


F you grow mellons, onions, the castor 
bean, cherries, plums, apricots or a host 

of other plants, you have some surprises in 
store. For instance, a new baby melon has 
been perfected: it is small, round and 


' convenient to handle. Maybe your alfalfa 
 hasn’t been yielding well. This will be taken 
| care of by a new hybrid which will increase 
_ your crop 50% to the acre. These are but 





| a few of the 


‘near miracles” that will be 
coming your way in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Some of these items are the results of 
long, tedious efforts of horticulturists and 
mechanical experts who do their work at 
the University of California’s College of 
Agriculture. No agricultural ‘miracle’ seems 
too far away from these specialists and if 
natural growth does not harmonize with 
their mechanical devices, the plant is al- 
tered so that it will. Harvesting the 
unwieldy tomato presented a problem to 


| these scientists. Because of the spasmodic 


and irregular ripening of the tomato, it is 
very hard and expensive to harvest. Yet it 


| is one of the biggest truck and canning 


crops. Anyhow, the California experts 


_ could not stand for this lack of cooperation 
| on nature’s part, so they set about to pro- 


duce a plant on which the fruit will ripen 
almost simultaneously. And that is not all, 


| — they intend to perfect a machine which 
| will pull the entire plant from its anchor and 
| jar the tomatoes off the vine into a bin. 


Then, the castor bean poised a problem 
to these agricultural experts. A total of 300 
million castor beans are imported from the 
Far East by American paint makers, each 
year. Lacquer ‘flexibles’ are the results of the 
oil from the castor bean. Without this oil, 
lacquers would be brittle and would crack 
repeatedly. The oil also acts as a drying 
element for paints. 

This extraordinary useful plant grows as 
well in California as it does in the Orient. 


| It sometimes reaches a height of 25 or 30 
| feet. Like the tomato it has irregular ripen- 
ing habits. The pods burst and drop their 





| 
| 


“Your lecture gave me great pleas- 
ure. It was most interesting seeing 
and hearing about the varied types 
of New England ‘gardens. Color 
and Design are my _ particular 
hobby and I think you chose your 
examples with great understanding 
in explaining to the layman as well 
as to the garden lover, the differ- 
ences in individual taste. You really 
made me feel as if I were walk- 
ing in the gardens with you and 
brought to me many details I 
should have missed. Thank you for 
coming to us.” Evise P. SortTwE.t, 


KrKOw Zee | 
Preow AZArehs 





SWASEY, | 


BEVERLY FARMS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


seeds upon maturity. Cheap labor in the 
Far East, permits the harvesting of these 
seeds as they are dropped, .but with labor 
as expensive as it is in America this would 
hardly be a feasible practice. 

The experts set about their work and 
produced a castor bean plant that grows 
only seven feet tall, and ripens all the beans 
practically at the same time. But develop- 
ment did not stop here: the University of 
Nebraska scientists originated and _ built 
a machine to strip the plant of its beans, 
all ready for the crushing mill. Commercia! 
circulation of both the castor bean plant 
and the harvester will start this year. 

As for the watermelon that is smaller 
than a volley ball and just as round, — its 
seeds are expected to be released next year. 
Both the originators and the consulted 
farmers, think that the new melon will 
be well received, for it is convenient. Where 
the average melon will weigh between 
13 and 20 pounds, this smaller relative will 
weigh 10 or 11 pounds so it will fit into a 
refrigerator as slick as a whistle. Also, its 
size makes it just about right for use in a 
small sized family. It is a sweet taster and 
will delight the entire household. Farmers 
will go for it because it is wilt resistant and 
can be easily packed and shipped. 

This baby melon is the result of long. 
tedious cross breeding as likewise is the 
castor bean and the tomato. It often takes, 
not only many months but many years to 
produce a desired plant. As an example of 
this we now have a new plum. It took 20 
years of tireless effort to perfect it, but the 
tree is growing large, high grade plums while 
other types are giving out with small un 
gradable fruit. 

New cherries will be another welcome 
surprise to the gardener, for these types 
will be juicier and bigger. A new variety 
of apricot is also almost ready for distribu- 
tion. It is so adjusted that the fruit will 
ripen ten days earlier. In 1951, the new 
alfalfa seed will be ready for commercia] 
use. It is a hybrid that is impervious to 
bacterial wilt. As a perennial, alfalfa is 
usually left in the ground for several years. 
It is a predominant crop in the southwest- 
ern states where it is allowed to stay as 
many as seven years. During the season, it 
is cut and recut. After each year, due to 
wilt damage on the new growth, the yield 
becomes smaller, sometimes amounting to 
25%. The new hybrid alfalfa will practically 
keep up the yield at normal the full length 
of time. 


Chinese Lantern 


Avoid the Chinese Lantern, Physalis 
alkekengi, as you would the plague. Its ga) 
seed pods do make good Winter decorations 
but the plants themselves run wild throug): 
a garden and it is all but impossible to 
eradicate them. 
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Since I was unable to fertilize my shrub border earlier, is it ad- 
visable to do it now? 

Fertilizing woody plants at this time induces new growth which 
does not have time enough to harden sufficiently before Fall frosts. 
You would do better to fertilize after the ground freezes or in the 
early Spring. 

x xy xy 

What makes the small branches of my Norway Maple wilt and die 
suddenly? The leaves also turn yellowish. 

The condition, verticillium wilt, is a fungus disease which has 
no definite control. All you can do is to cut out infected branches 
and apply a fertilizer in the early Spring to strengthen the tree in 
its fight against the disease. Badly infected trees should be re- 
moved with as much root as possible. 

y y y 

Why do the leaves on my pole beans turn yellow? 

They are probably infested with red spider. Dust them with 
sulphur, although the damage is so great now that little can be 
done. 

y y 7 

My herbaceous perennial border needs to be remade, May it be 
done now? 

Perennials which have finished blooming may be divided and 
reset successfully. Those which bloom in the Autumn should be 
dug in the Spring. In preparing the border for replanting, enrich 
the soil with humus and manure. 

y xy y 

Can sage, mint and parsley be dried for Winter use? 

Yes, spread the cut stalks on paper, or hang in bunches in an 
airy, shady place. When thoroughly dry (about a week), strip 
the leaves off the stems, crumple and place in jars. 

y y y 

How should gourds be treated so that they will not decay? 

Gourds should be allowed to mature thoroughly on the vines 
before being picked. Cut with two inches of stem and place in a 
cool, airy place to dry for weeks. To keep the gourds in their 
natural state, waxing with ordinary floor wax is sufficient. Al- 
though some like to use shellac, it tends to discolor the gourds. 

y xy y 

Is September a good month to set out fruit trees? 

Apples and pears may be set out successfully during this 
month, but, in northern states stone fruits should not be planted 
until Spring. 

F y 7 

In re-doing the foundation planting of my home, must I maintain 
symmetry in the planting about the doorway? The architectual style 
of the house is informal. 

Asymmetrical balance is often more attractive than sym- 
metrical, especially in an informal] setting. In your case, a tall, 
dark plant can balance a low, spreading lighter-foliaged one. The 
result can be effective. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1948-49 year book submitted by a garden club. 

It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1948 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1949 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenye, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1949. | 


September 1949 


























Plant 
Big Trees 
NOW 





It looks like magic—20 years’ growth in a single day. 
Ovemight, that barren spot used by the pup to bury 
bones, can become the accent point that transforms your 
grounds with that impressive look of long-established 
beauty. 


Big trees, just the right type and size, await your choice. 
Through care and skill, modern equipment, and the ex- 
perience of more than 50 years, they soon will look as 
though they always belonged to you. 


Inquire now how easily you can arrange to add Big-Tree 
Beauty to your grounds. 


FROSTGond)HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 














KEEP YOUR TOOLS UNDER COVER 

ina ‘ | ins 
HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
6’ 0” x 7’ 8” 
Large enough to store 
your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 


your equipment in 
top working order 


$195.00 


F.0.B. Factory 


Easy Erection —Pre-war Quality — 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock — 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
8 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 








OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
SoD CORTORY America’s First | 730 Fifth Avenue 
Dover, Massachusetts Prefabricator New York, N. Y. 
Dover 57 Circle 7-1691 
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WIK-FED POTS 


The new, scientific, 
sub-irrigating flower 
pot ideal for African 
Violets and other house 
plants. Feeds moisture and 
plant food by capillary at- 
traction from water storage 
base, through Fiberglass 
wick, direct to the roots as 

. Plants may be left 













for 7 to 10 days without at- 
tention. 4-inch pot stands 5 
inches high with base. 
Made of strong non- its 
warp, non-sweat Styron 
plastic in 6 beoutiful 
colors — ivory, pink, red, 
yellow, green and lavender — all with black base. 

city colors in ordering. _ $1.15 each; 
3 for $3.25; 6 for $6.00. ler inquiries 
invited. 


GARDEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3246 $. Grand Bivd. St. Lovis 18, Mo. 

















DISTINCTIVE FLOWER CONTAINERS by Glidden, 
subtly colored, unusual texture, classical forms in yellow, 
light blue, turquoise matrix. 


Large pillow $1.95 Small $1.10 
5” 5” x 2" 4” x 4” x 2° 
3%” jar $1.10 6” Square $1.10 
Give second color choice. Postpaid. NoC.O.D.'s please 
RUTH SHOPM YER 
Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Americ ind British: 
GARDEN : Encyclopedion landsconing Shrub 
ind t, 
BOOKS 8 iicise Monts, Greenhousing, Cont 


© Diseoses and Pests, etc., etc. 


Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 





Domestic and Foreign 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detreit Avenue Cc d, Calit 








6 suiss $2 


Plus two 44” 
Styrene Jardi- 
nieres, plus two 
bags potting 
Moss. A REAL 
BARGAIN, all 
only $2. 


“Consider the Lilies of the field... Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these."’ Luke 12:27. 
Giant golden blossoms, goblet shaped, on sturdy 5’ 
stems — lush green leaves. Enjoys full sun. Grows 
wiry indoors or out. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

RDER enrolls you as member without obligation in 
the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison Dept. HTB Chicago 3, Ill. 

















MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP !3,4,L0VELY 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases ... modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures—$7.50, $15, $25. 
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iw is the time fo bring hn SP 


Moving Day for lines P Canile 


By GEORGE TALOUMIS 
OUSE PLANTS that have enjoyed a 


vacation outdoors on the porch or in 
the garden should now be prepared for 
bringing indoors. 

Even though warm weather may con- 
tinue for several weeks after Labor Day, 
cool nights, sudden frosts, and Fall storms 
often injure house plants. Furthermore, 
plants taken in early will be given time to 
adjust themselves to new light, temperature 
and humidity conditions, and will, there- 
fore, be able to meet the shock experienced 
when the heat goes on. 

To prepare your plants for their Winter 
quarters, start them off with a thorough 
syringing with the hose, to wash off dust 
and dirt. Pots should be scrubbed with 
a cloth or small, stiff brush. Large leaves of 
plants like dracaenas and pandanus will 
have to be washed individually with a soft 
cloth. 

Although the Summer vacation has 
probably cleansed plants of diseases and 
pests, it is well to give them a checkup. 
Look especially for aphids and mealy bugs 
and, if evident, spray with nicotine sulphate 
and soap. It is much easier to tackle spray- 
ing outside. In so doing, turn the plants on 
their sides in order to soak the under sides 
of leaves and to avoid fouling the soil with 
spray materials. 

After cleaning and spraying, let your 
plants remain out for a week in a partially 
shaded section of the porch or garden, 
where there is no danger of frost. 

This is also the time to play the role of 
judge. Sickly, dying plants should be 
thrown out. If they failed to thrive outside 
they have less chance of doing better in the 





house. The pride of your window garden 
should be healthy, vigorous plants that ar 
a pleasure to look at. 

If repotting was neglected in the Spring 
or early Summer, get it done now. Fern 
and other foliage plants may be repotted o: 
top dressed. If shifting is necessary, be 
careful not to disrupt the roots. Actively 
growing plants should have their top soil 
removed and replaced with a mixture of 
two-thirds garden soil and one-third well- 
rotted manure. One teaspoon of bonemea! 
for each six inch pot is also helpful. 

Although cuttings of geraniums, be- 
gonias, coleus, ivies and other plants of that 
kind should have been started sooner, it is 
not too late to begin now. They may be 
rooted in water or sand or started in small 
pots filled with a standard potting mixture. 
Young, new plants have a fresh appearance 
and because of their small sizes fit into 
many odd places throughout the house. 
It is a good idea, also, to prepare a few 
extra cuttings for your neighbors and 
friends. 

In potting plants which were placed in 
the ground, roots should not be injured or 
disturbed any more than necessary. Young 
plants started from cuttings are not difficult 
as their root system is small enough to be 
dug up intact. With bigger plants, exces- 
sively large containers may be used to 
accomodate all the roots or the roots must 
be reduced with the resulting injury to the 
leaves. In that case, they should be potted 
early and placed in a shady location for a 
few weeks before bringing in. Spraying the 
foliage with clear water two to three times 
a day will help to prevent excessive leaf 
dropping. 





Garden annuals, like marigolds, make good house plants. 
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In arranging your plants inside, a good 
rule to remember is that the flowering ones 
need sun. Generally speaking, foliage 
plants thrive without direct sunlight. 
Geraniums, abutilons, heliotrope, cacti, 
begonias and all annuals demand full sun. 
North windows can take ivies, ferns, 
chinese evergreens, peperomias, pothos, 
philodendrons, snake plants, african violets 
and tradescantias, though they would do 
better if given some sunlight from the East 
or West. 

Although there are many house plants 
which need special care, two popular ones 
for which there is much interest are the 
azalea and poinsettia. 

After taking in, azaleas require a well- 
lighted room at 50 degrees Fahrenheit and 
just enough watering to keep soil from 
drying. When flower buds appear, plants 
should be brought into a warm, sunny 
room, watered plentifully and fed with 
liquid fertilizer until the color appears 
on the buds. 

The poinsettia, because of its tropical 
nature, should be brought in before the 
nights turn cool. Plants need a sunny win- 
dow at 65 degrees Fahrenheit and plenty 
of fresh air during the first few weeks. They 
should be fed with liquid manure every 
two weeks during November and Decem- 
ber. Avoid temperatures lower than 60 
degrees Fahrenheit during the night, as 
poinsettias chill easily. 

If you like color in your window garden, 
give the garden annuals a try. Once the 
shock of lifting is over, they bloom for a 
long time. Select small, thrifty plants of 
snapdragon, ageratum, verbena, marigold, 
calendula and stock. After potting, trim 
back a little, feed with liquid manure, set 
in the shade for two or three days and place 
on the porch steps for another week. This 
permits them to acclimate themselves’ to 
new conditions. Indoors, they should be 
placed in the sunniest window as all annuals 
need abundant sunshine in order to flower. 

Do not be alarmed, after your plants 
have been in for a few days, to find their 
leaves turn yellow and drop. Although you 
have given them good care, the changes 
undergone are so drastic that some yellow- 
ing of leaves is normal and inevitable. A 
drop in humidity is, perhaps, the greatest 
foe, especially after central heating goes 
on. One way to handle the dry air difficulty 
is to keep pans of water on radiators and in 
other parts of the rooms. Where possible, 
plants may set on a tray on top of a two-inch 
layer of stones. Water from the pots will 
help to make the air moist. 

Undoubtedly you have all noticed that 
those who have good house plants have 
more than one or two. Plants growing side 
by side increase the moisture content of the 
air circulating around them. For this reason, 
a window full of plants is better than one 
with a few. In addition, the many varieties 
offer a fascinating array of foliage patterns 
and forms. 

House plants, given this care nowg: Will 
cemand little attention after the early 
weeks of adjustment. 
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RHODODENDRONS FOR 35¢ 
Fine young everygreen shrubs 12 to 15 inches 
-_ with small earth ball. You pay express 
(about 8¢ a plant) on arrival. 
R. maximum (white, July). . 50 for $17.50 
R. catawba (rose, June)... .50 for 27.50 
R. carolina (pink, May)... .50 for 27.50 
Leucothoe (white, May)....50 for 20.00 
Mt. Laurel (white, June)... .50 for 20.00 
GROUP: 5 of each, 25 plants for $16.00. 
LARGER: now 1}% to 2 ft. with burlapped 
ball. 1 each, 5 plants boxed for $15.75. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Now 1 to 1% ft. twice transplanted, bushy. 
Space 18 inches apart. Easily grown. The two 
best hedges in existence: 


Upright Yew..............25 for $22.50 
PROMRIOGE « . oc cccccccscvece.db eae 2630 


DEPT. H-1 ° 





PERMANENT GARDENS 


You can produce as much fruit and flower with permanent plants as with seed plants. Save labor. An 
increasingly valuable investment instead of a yearly expense. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET . 


DWARF FRUITS 

Pruning, spraying and picking made easy! More 
fruit per acre; bigger; all your old favorites. 
Balanced Home Orchard takes care of pollenation: 
APPLES: 1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy. PEARS: 1 
Bartlett, 1 Duchess. PEACH: 1 Elberta. PLUM: 
1 German Prune. One each all six, 2-yr.-old, 
fruit possible next fall, for $23. 


LARGER: Same six, 3-yr.-olds, for $31. 


GIANT NEW BLUEBERRIES 

Mixed named varieties 114 to 2 ft. Big enough 

to bear next year. 10 for $10. 

NARCISSUS NATURALIZING MIXTURE 

Better than usual selection; only kinds that 

take care of themselves for a generation. Large, 

top-size bulbs: 100, $5.50. (500, $25.) 

Fall Planting Book sent FREE east of Mississippi 
C15¢ elsewhere) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











cp Joa" BULBS and SERVICES 
Quality 


are rated HIGHEST 





Our 1949 descriptive and illus- 
trated catalog of Standard and 
New Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Anemones, Crocus, Iris, Mus- 
cari, Scilla, etc., etc., offering 
largest collection in the world, 





is mailed free on application. 


All High Quality Bulbs for con- 
sumer amateur, packed in Hol- 
land delivered free anywhere 
in U. S. 


P ae dager &y SS of Jhethes (Holland) 


FLOWER-BULB SPECIALISTS 


327 West 36th Street 


New York 18, New York 








GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


BLDG. AT RIGHT 8’ x 10’—$350 
OTHERS AS LOW AS $235 


If your car is being crowded out of the garage by the 
garden tools, bicycles and baby carriage — or if you 
have to tote all your garden gear out from the cellar 


— you need a tool house. 


We make many sizes especially designed to fit into Jjkgam 
garden surroundings. Useful also as a guest house, 
week-end camp or play-house. Made in sections for 
easy shipment and erecting anywhere. Erecting 


service provided nearby. 


























Write, or telephone Walpole 70 for 
more information — better still visit 
our shop and see a sample. 


WALPOLE WOCDWORKERS, INC. 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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NEEDHAM GROWN PERENNIALS 
HOLLAND GROWN BULBS 


# Hundreds ot varieties of 
old favorites, PLUS the best of 
the new —freshly dug while 
you wait... 100,000 excellent 
plants ready now for fall 
planting. 

# Drive in, or send for list, 
also free colored catalog on our 
Holland-grown spring-flowering 
bulbs. 


WINSIOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS, 
—\ NE 93-0868 + NE 3-2969 





*'The Country Nursery Closest to Home" 


Amazing LAWN 


IMPROVEMENT 


from Fall-Planted Perennial Grass 


“show place” lawn write 








If you want a 
us today, as thousands of others have done, 
for your FREE copy of “How to Have a 
Better Lawn at Lower Cost.” 

Early Autumn is the ideal time to im- 
prove your lawn—repair summer damage— 
build a new lawn. But first get the facts 

_ by writing now for helpful information. 
No obligation; a postal card will do. 


DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 351, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 





| 122), 342 Madison Avene, New York 17, N. Y. 
| Please send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for ...... 


VISIT BRITAIN’S 
LOVELIEST GARDENS 


: oonal the pages of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRAT "ED. Thousands of American garden en- 
thusiasts read this famous British monthly for its 
detailed reviews of new British and European 
varieties, unique coverage of world horticulture, 
and delightful pictures of lovely British gardens. 
Specialized features on new and uncommon plants, 
latest data oa scientific plant development, etc. 


Send only $1.50 
for One Year 
(12 consecu- 
tive issues sent 
to your address 
direct from 
London). Two 
Years $2.75. 
Three Years 
$4.00. 


CLIP 
AND 
MAIL 





To George Newnes Ltd., U. S. Subscription Office (G.I. 


years. | enclose remittance value ......... 

















CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Barnes Foundation Courses 


On September 12, 1949, the Arboretum 
of the Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa., 
will resume for the tenth year its courses 
in botany, horticulture and landscape 
architecture. Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Dr. 
William Seifriz, Dr. Walter Steckbeck, Dr. 
Edgar T. Wherry, Henry T. Skinner, Joe 
W. Langran, Landscape Architect, and 
Laura L. Barnes, Director of the Arbore- 
tum (Barnes Foundation) will conduct the 
classes. As in the past, there will be no 
tuition charge and classes will be held on 
Mondays and Tuesdays. For further in- 
formation address the Director, Arboretum 
of the Barnes Foundation, Merion Station, 
Pa. 


Boston School of 
Flower Arrangement 


The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment will hold its Fall and Winter classes 
on September 22, October 4, October 27, 
November 2, November 29 and December 
20, at Horticultural Hall. 

These classes, open to anyone interested, 
are free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Non-members pay a 
small registration fee. 

The hours are 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 
2 P.M. to 4 P.M. For further information 
please telephone the Director, Mrs. Arthur 
P. Teele, 48A Buckingham Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, University 4—0338. 


Germantown 


The Germantown (Philadelphia) Hor- 
ticultural Society will hold a meeting Sep- 
tember 12th, in Vernon Library Hall. The 
flower show includes classes for gladioli, 
marigolds, zinnias, dahlias, roses, other an- 
nuals and perennials, and vegetables; vari- 
ous flower arrangement classes: for color, 
flowers in a shell, an antique container, a 
kitchen container, and a pair of containers. 


Coatesville Fall Show 


The first public flower show managed by 
the Town and Country Garden Club of 
Coatesville, Penna., will be held at the 
Coatesville Y.W.C.A. Auditorium Sep- 
tember 9. 


Chrysanthemum Show 


The National Chrysanthemum Society 
will hold its sixth annual show and meeting 
in the Museum Building of the New York 
Botanical Garden on October 21, 22 and 23. 
Mrs. Vance R. Hood, Boonton, N. J., is 
show chairman. 

Blooming about the same time as the 
show is a large outdoor planting of hardy 
mums. Many of the recent introductions 
are grown in a test garden maintained by 
the Garden. 


Show schedules may be obtained from 
secretary Carl Toepler, 86 Van Buren 
Avenue, Teaneck, N. J. Dr. P. P. Pirone, 
plant pathologist, will be speaker on the 
program. 


Pennsylvania Federation 


John Taylor Arms, etcher and authority 
on design in flower arrangement, will be 
among the speakers in the Fifth Course 
of the Flower Show Judging School to be 
presented in Philadelphia October 18, 19, 
20, 1949. The School is being sponsored by 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and The Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, and will be held in the Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Auditorium, 8th & 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

The program has been arranged as fol 
lows: 

October 18— 10 A.M. — “Flower Show 
Practice and Landscape Design,” Anne 
Wertsner Wood, Field Secretary, The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

October 18—2 P.M. — “Horticulture, ” 
Dr. R. C. Allen, Secretary, The American 
Rose Society, Harrisburg, Penna. 

October 19 — 10 A.M. — “Color in Flower 
Arrangement and Period Arrangements,” 
Mrs. J. Lloyd Berrall, Montclair, New 
Jersey 

October 19 — 2 P.M. — “Design in Flower 
Arrangement,” John Taylor Arms, Fair- 


field, Conn. 


Akron Rose Society 


Although the Akron Rose Society is only 
three years old, its show this year was a suc- 
cess. Two hundred members brought 1,000 
entries and 5,000 people attended. The 
competition was so keen that it took Mr. 
Jerry Kafton of Cleveland, Ohio and Mr. 
Roy Shepherd, of Medina, both rose testers 
and show judges, over three hours to judge 
the show. Mrs. C. L. Sherwood finally was 
judged the winner with her “‘Queen ” of the 
show rose, Peace. The second prize was a 
Dickson Red rose exhibited by George L. 
Hayes and the third prize winning rose was 
another Peace rose exhibited by Mrs. 
Claude H. Alexander. 


Highway Beautification 


The New England Highway Exposition 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Highwa) 
Association, has announced a series of edu- 
cational conferences in connection witli 
their Annual Highway Exposition to be 
held September 14, 15, and 16 at the Com 
monwealth Armory, Boston. The con 
ference of September 14 at 2 o’clock will b« 
devoted to a panel discussion on highwa) 
beautification. The panel chairman will b 
John V. McManmon, director of roadside 
development in the Commonwealth o/ 
Massachusetts. Mrs. E. Carlisle Baker 
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chairman of Conservation Committee, Mrs. 
Walter W. Gaskill, chairman of living me- 
morials committee, and Miss Miriam Town- 
send, chairman of roadside improvement, 
of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, will participate in the panel discus- 
sion. George H. Delano, chief projects 
engineer of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works, chairman of the exposi- 
tion, has stated that the purpose of such a 
public meeting is to provide an opportunity 
for the exchange of views between the 
public officials who design, construct, and 
maintain highways and those who are in- 


terested in preserving and providing natural 


beauty along them. 


Wild Flower Preservation 
Society 


The cardinal flower, Lobelia cardinalis, 
is one of our most brilliantly colored native 
wildflowers. No other species can surpass 
its bright red raceme of blossoms. It is at 
home only where the soil is wet all Summer, 





although it can be grown in fairly dry places. | 
Those of us who have seen it growing along | 


the side of a brook, know what a startling 
sight it is in the landscape. No showy na- 
tive plant is in greater danger of extermina- 
tion than this one, for not only do people 


pull it up by the roots or pick it, but cattle | 


seem to enjoy it when it grows above the 
water's edge. 

It is said that there are over 200 known 
species of Lobelia, with 25 of them native 
Americans. The one most familiar to us, 
probably, is the Indian tobacco, L. inflata, 


often found in open fields. L. syphilitica, | 


a blue variety, is said to have been used 
by the American indians as a medicine: This 
one, unlike the cardinal flower, prefers to 
live out in the prairies or in dry, sandy soil 
in gardens, 

The drug known as lobelia is very power- 
ful and many fatalities have resulted from 
its use, and it has figured in more than one 
murder trial. As a matter of fact, even the 
handsome Lobelia cardinalis has been: re- 
ported as poisonous. : 

The cardinal flower is more abundantly 


supplied with nectar than are the blue | 


lobelias, but because of the formation of 
the blossoms, bees and other insects cannot 
gather it, so the humming birds with their 
long tongues reach in the long tube for the 
sweet nectar, meanwhile gathering pollen 
on their heads. Then, flitting from flower 


to flower, they leave the pollen on one | 


blossom and, gathering from that one, con- 
tinue on to fertilize them all for another 
season. 


New Garden Federation 
President 


The newly elected president of the Florida | 


Federation of Garden Clubs is Miss Mary 
S. Compton, Laurel Oaks, Pinecastle, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

See next page 
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These are not peanut size miniature bulbs but our finest mixed 
GIANT Darwins—famous Stumpp & Walter Exhibition 
Tulips to fill your garden with glorious color next spring. Over 
200 varieties in every imaginable variance of brilliant tulip 
colors: reds, blues, yellows, purples, etc. Prepaid East of the 
Mississippi. 


Guaranteed To Bloom 


Free fall catalogue on request 


Stampealer | 














132-138 Church St., Dept. HO, N. Y. 8 
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| Ailiosd ror EARLY SUMMER 


Candidum Cascade Hybrids - A 
vigorous and beautiful strain of the 
fragrant, pure white Madonna Lily. 
June. 4 to 5 ft. Each 85c, $1.00; 
Dozen $9.00, $11.00 


Martagon Album - Lacy recurved 
Golden Chalice Hybrids - A splen- 


white blooms on a tall stem. Late | 
June. 4 to 6 ft. Each $1.50; Dozen 
$16.50 + 


Umbellatum Satan - Deep blood- 
red cup-shaped blooms. July. 3 ft. 


Each $3.50 





did group of yellow cup-shaped lilies. 
Mid-June. 2 ft. Each $1.50; Dozen 
$16.50 


Hansonii « Clear yellow Turk’s caps 
in June. 4 ft. Each $1.25; Dozen 
$13.50 


Superbum ~- The sharply-reflexed 
blooms are orange-yellow to orange- 
red and heavily spotted with brown. 
July. 5 to 9 ft. Each 35c; Dozen $3.50 


Sandyloam. Garden LILES 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 


NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
FULL CATALOGUE IS 25 CENTS 


PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 















with Hum 


The Organic Soi! Conditioner 
This fall mix HYPER-HUMUS with the soil at the 
rate of about one-third. This beauty treatment for 
bulbs encourages root growth, and helps produce 
gorgeous blossoms. Also, spread over your flower beds 


and perennials a 4-inch layer of H YPER-HUMUS 


now. 

HYPER-HUMUS is the natural soil conditioner, free 
from weed seeds and insect larvae. Benefits can be 
traced for ten or more years. 


Ask your dealer for genuine HYPER-HUMUS 
Write us for helpful free folder 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box¥Z!}, Newton, N. J. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S 
FINEST COLLECTION! 


FOR GORGEOUS GARDEN COLOR—FOR 
CUTTING—FOR EXHIBITION—FOR ft OBBY. 
HERE IS AN OFFER YOU'LL APPRECIATE 


5 Outstanding Proenies 


@ ELLA CHRISTIANSEN 
A delicate and lovely late pink. 
@ GOLDEN DAWN 
Atruly outstanding fine yellow. 
@ LONGFELLOW 
A beautifully brilliant red favorite. 
@ MYRTLE GENTRY 
The distinguished silver medal soft pink. 
@ SUSAN WHITE 
A dazzling white loved by all. 


A CATALOG VALUE OF $12.00 FOR ONLY 
$10.00 POSTPAID ANYWHERE 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 East Division Street 
Faribault, Minnesota 


CATALOG FREE! 





WILD FLOWERS 4 
(4 and FERNS 


To Brighten a Shady Nook 


FREE CATALOGUE 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 


Home, Pennsylvania 











DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
. 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO, 


3202 E. Washington 
Lone, Germantown, 
Philedelphia 38, Pa. 














fee cATALO 





TAXUS 0 


ALL PURPOSE EVERGREEN 


CUSPIDATA (Spreading Japanese Yew). MEDIA 
HICKSI (Columnar Vew). CAPITATA (Upright 
Jap Yew). All 9 to 12 inch transplants 


25 for $12.00 100 for $45.00 


Another Yew Offer — JUNIOR SPECIMENS 


CUSPIDATA 12 to 15”. MEDIA HICKS! 12 to 15”. 
HATFIEL! 10 to 12”. These are twice transplanted 
and cut back, heavy—bushy little trees. 


10 for $9.50 25 for $22.50 100 for $85.00 
Evergreens Growers — Choice Varieties. Free List 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 
Route 6 DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 
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Spring Flower Show 
For Springfield, Mass. 


The recently organized Western Massa- 
chusetts Flower Shows, Inc., is planning its 
first Flower Show for this coming Spring. 
The new firm is composed of florists and 
representatives of associated industries, 
such as nurseries and garden equipment, 
fertilizer and seed dealers. All garden clubs 
of Western Massachusetts, as well as pro- 
fessional gardeners, will be invited to ex- 
hibit. Officers of the new corporation are: 
Mr. Earl Spaulding, president; Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Wenk, vice-president; Mr. Clement 
Fuller, treasurer; Miss Tierney, secretary 
and clerk. Mr. Wenk was also elected man- 
ager for the first show. 


National Flower Week 


The week of October 30 to November 6 
will be celebrated as National Flower Week 
throughout America. This week, set aside 
as the fifth consecutive annual tribute to 
the beauty which flowers bring into our 
lives, will be devoted toward acquainting 
people with the use, production and ro- 
mance of flowers. 





SVEN VAN ZONNELD, COLLEGEVILLE, PA., 
is the sole distributor of the bulbs of the 
John H. Vanzonneveld Co. at Hogelenzang, 
Holland. Lilies, scillas and grape hya- 
cinths are included with an extensive variety 
of tulips, daffodils and hyacinths. 


THE R. M. KELLOGG CO. AT THREE RIVERS, 
MICH., tells how to grow the bulbs, peren- 
nials and other flower kinds it offers. There 
is helpful information on soil preparation, 
how to plant, fertilizing, ete. 


The address of the HOLLAND BULB GAR- 
DENS, INC., bulb growers and exporters, 
with nurseries at Limmen, Holland, is 
P. O. BOX 72, SALEM, MASS. The catalog lists 
tulips, narcissus, hyacinths, dahlias, glads 
and lilies. 


And here are more Spring-flowering bulbs 
at PRIDE’S BULBS, BOX 431, WORCESTER, 
mass. Non-hardy kinds for indoor forcing 
are also offered. 


For those who prefer the hardy and rare 
plants of the Blue Ridge Mts. the catalog of 
GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, ASHFORD, 
MCDOWELL COUNTY, N. C., satisfies a need. 
It contains native,-hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, rock garden plants, orchids and ferns, 
aquatic and bog plants, lilies, vines and 
climbers, rhododendrons, and deciduous 
and evergreen trees and shrubs. 


Iris, Spring-flowering bulbs, and annual 
and perennial flower seeds, may be obtained 
from CARL SALBACH, 657 WOODMONT AVE., 
BERKELEY 8, CALIF. The iris list is especially 
lengthy. 

The catalog of CONLEY’s BLOSSOM FARM 
AT EUGENE, ORE., is illustrated with colored 
pictures of some of the many Spring-flower- 
ing bulbs, baby gladiolus, Dutch and Eng- 
lish iris, lilies and ranunculi it contains. 





FERNCLIFFE BULB GARDENS AT HATGIE, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, Carries iris, peonies and 
tulips. 


The FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM Catalog for 
Fall planting is attractive with its many 
colored pictures of Spring flowering, Hol- 
land-grown bulbs, early Spring border 
plants, peonies, poppies, hemerocallis, iris, 
lilies, and other perennials. Cultural nota- 
tions given are helpful. The address is 
FLOWERFIELD, L. I., N. Y. 


Rose lovers everywhere will continue to 
find an outstanding collection of roses in the 
colorful catalog of JACKSON & PERKINS & CO., 
NEWARK, N. Y. As usual, new roses are 
featured. In addition, there is a listing of 
chrysanthemums, phlox, delphiniums, and 
other herbaceous perennials. 


Yellow Baby’s Breath 


Yellow baby’s breath is one of the tiniest 
flowers of the garden though it has one of 
the biggest names. Some years ago, a search 
in Memphis, Tenn., for the botanical name 
of this flower of Texas and the Western 
plains resulted in the information that it is 
Amphiachyris dracunculoides texana. 

That knowledge, secured by writing 
seedsmen of the West and by putting two 
and two together from wild and cultivated 
gardens, does not help much, except for 
giving some mental satisfaction. You still 
cannot find seeds listed in catalogs. If you 
like and want plants that bear the small 
golden blooms caught in mists of lacy foliage 
you must get them from some gardener who 
has a planting. At teast, this is true in this 
part of the country. It may be different 
elsewhere. 

Yellow baby’s breath flowers in Autumn 
in the mid-South. It self-sows abundantly 
so that the Spring or Summer after first 
blossoming will find many seedlings spring- 
ing up near the parent plant. In the West 
the plant is called Broom-weed or Kindling- 
weed. The latter name probably comes 
from the fact that stems contain resin. The 
above was written strictly from an eastern 
viewpoint. Perhaps gardeners or wild 
flower specialists of the West may have 
much to add. 

— Mary S. Smirn 


Memphis, Tenn. 


In Texas, Broom-weed, or Kindling-weed, 
is Amphiachyris dracunculoides, Jt is con- 
sidered a pasture pest but was used by pio- 
neers both for brooms and for kindling fires. 
In West Texas and New Mexico is the so- 
called rabbit-brush, Gutierrezia texana, 
which can be distinguished from the first 
only with difficulty. The Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station reports, Bulletin No. 
551, August 1937, “*.... the plant is 
beautiful throughout the Spring and Fall 
and adds much to the stopping of erosion. 
... There are eight other species of this 
plant which are well worthy of places where 
roadsides and parks are to be ornamented.” 
— Borror. 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
HORTICULTURE 
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P. <n of fruit frees... 


Tah Before PB lanting 


By DR. A. P. FRENCH 
University of Massachusetts 


EIGHBOR Brown expressed consid- 
erable skepticism as he leaned over the 
garden fence and watched young Bill Jones 
plant a single sweet cherry tree which was 
expected to satisfy the Jones’ appetite for 
that luscious fruit. And well he might, for 
Neighbor Brown also, in his younger days, 
had planted a sweet cherry tree with similar 
anticipation. His tree had grown well and 
for years had been full of bloom most every 
Spring, but seldom had there been a double 
handful of cherries on the whole tree. Re- 
membering his own experience, he was 
rather outspoken in his predictions concern- 
ing the amount of fruit that Bill would ever 
pick from the tree which he was planting 
so carefully that evening. Yet contrary to 
those predictions, when Bill’s tree reached 
the blooming age, a few years later, both 
trees set an abundant crop and have con- 
tinued to do so quite regularly ever since. 
Such an experience is not at all uncom- 
mon among home gardeners who through 
lack of space and understanding of the 
situation make the mistake of planting but 
one fruit tree of a kind. So perhaps some of 
you, who like Bill Jones have a bump of 
curiosity, would like to learn the answers 
to his most pertinent questions. Why had 
Neighbor Brown’s sweet cherry tree failed 
to set a crop of fruit before Bill’s tree began 
to bloom? What other kinds of fruits might 
be expected to behave in a similar manner? 
Before answering these specific questions 

it seems desirable that we consider briefly 
how a blossom becomes a fruit. Most of our 
hardy fruit plants, like many other flower- 
ing plants, have blossoms which are spoken 
of as perfect. This term does not imply 
perfection in the usual sense, but rather 
that the flower contains both male and 
female parts, namely stamens which pro- 
duce the pollen and one or more pistils at 
the base of which one or more seeds usually 
develop. In such fruits as the apples, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and others which con- 
tain several seeds the development of typi- 
cal form of the fruit is dependent upon the 
formation of a reasonable number of seeds. 
The number of seeds, in turn, is in part 
dependent upon an adequate number of 
pollen grains, since normally each seed de- 
velops from the growth and fertilization ac- 
complished by a separate pollen grain. Thus 
lopsided apples and nubbin strawberries 
frequently result from inadequate pollina- 
tion. Most fruit plants are pollinated by 
insects — chiefly bees — which are suffi- 
cient in number to take care adequately of 
the home garden fruit planting. Abnornlly 
cool weather, rain, or high wind may pre- 
ent the bees from working the blossoms 
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but very seldom is the entire period of 
bloom dominated by such adverse condi- 
tions. A few hours of good weather are 
usually sufficient for the bees to accomplish 
their mission. 

One of the more important reasons why 
a variety may fail to set fruit is the inability 
of certain varieties to form viable pollen. 
In a few cases such as the imperfect or 
pistillate varieties of strawberry the male 
part of the blossom is absent, so that no 
pollen is ever formed. Fortunately, most of 
our present day strawberry varieties have 
perfect blossoms and nurserymen generally 
are careful to indicate in their catalogs 
whether or not a variety has perfect flowers. 
In other cases the blossom may appear to 
be perfect yet little if any viable pollen is 
produced. The Brighton grape with its re- 
flexed stamens fails to set fruit by itself for 
this reason. Other grape varieties which fail 
to set fruit when planted alone include 
Barry, Herbert, Lindley, Salem, Erie and 
others. Among tree fruits the Baldwin, Fall 
Pippin, Gravenstein, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Stayman, and Winesap apples; the 
Hal-berta, Hope Farm, J. H. Hale, Mikado, 
and Pacemaker peaches; the Formosa 
plum; the Duke type cherries, and several 
of the bush cherries produce an insufficient 
amount of viable pollen to be safely planted 
alone. 

By far the most common case of a variety 
failing to set fruit by itself is illustrated by 
the sweet cherry experience previously 
cited. In cases such as this an examination 
of the flower would show that it is perfect 
and that the pollen which it produces has 
good viability, as indicated by the fact that 
it will cause a good set of fruit on at least 
some other varieties. Yet for some reason 
it fails to cause a set of fruit on its own tree 
or on any other tree of that variety. Such 
a situation is known as incompatibility, the 
most common reason for which is the slow 
rate of growth of pollen tubes in tissue of 
the same genetic composition as themselves. 
The female germ cells degenerate before the 
slow moving male germ cells arrive to ac- 
complish fertilization. All common varieties 
of sweet cherry, most Japanese and Jap- 
American hybrid plums, as well as pears 
and apples, and a large majority of culti- 
vated blueberry and European plum varie- 
ties exhibit this condition. 

Furthermore, there are cases where two 
or more varieties of the same kind of fruit 
are incompatible with each other. The 
Early McIntosh apple is not a satisfactory 
pollenizer for Cortland for this reason, 
while the Bartlett, Seckel, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, and Belle Lucrative pears constitute 
a group of varieties which are incompatible 
with each other. Among sweet cherries there 

See next page 


1950 EDITION 


GERARD K. KLYN’S 
DELIGHTFUL 


Lillle 


Rose 










Every page in full color. 
Describes 82 famous-name 
y roses. Features the spectacular 
beauty of the four varieties cho- 
sen by the National Rose Jury 


Your Copy as listed below: 


TODAY / SPECIAL OFFER 

1950 ALL-AMERICA AWARD ROSES 
Fashion — exquisite new Floribunda rose; 

color unknown before in roses — coral 

pink overlaid with gold. (Plant Pat. 789) $2.00 
Capistrano — vigorous hybrid tea rose of 
intense lovely fragrance; rose pink. (Pat. 





ee ae 2.50 
Sutter's Gold — long-pointed buds; hybrid 
tea rose; copper-colored with pink shad- 
a oe NP lg ttt cee kne 2.50 


Mission Belis— hybrid tea rose; salmon pink 
flowers often 5%” across. (Pat. App. For) 2.50 
All four regularly priced at ........ $9.50 
SPECIALLY PRICED—all four ...... 8.15 
Postpaid anywhere in U., S. A. 

Northern-grown = $1 35 

GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. . 
Shipped in time for Fall or Spring 
planting. 


GERARD K. KLYN, INC. 


Growers of * Do-Bloom"' 
Field Grown Roses 


149 HOPKINS RD. MENTOR, 0. 














= HOLL LA ND 
BULBS 
Os splendid gt/ts — Ideal for 


Every & the new home owner. Three 
Guaranteed — of bloom. Kegular $6. 
value. 

20 Darwin Tulips, 5 each rad, pink, yellow, purple 
15 Single Early Tulips, a riot of very bright colors 
15 Golden Trumpst Daffodils, gay yellow Trumpeis 
30 Haralds of Spring, 4 most hardy kinds 


80 Holiand Bulbs in al! $3.75 
(3 Traasure Chests, 240 bulbs $10.00) 








$1.00 SPECIALS — ANY SIX $1 ORDERS for $5 


12 Tall Darwin Tulips...... $1 12 Candystick Tulips....... $1 
15 Early Flowering Tulios...$1 25 Blue Datech Iris......... $1 
15 Gelden Trumpet Daffodils $1 50 Large Flewered Crocus... $1 
15 Short Cupped Narcissus. .$1 40 Heralds of Spring... .... $1 








Send for Holland Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 


__Dept. 16, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 





TT & THIET 


IRVINGTON 2,N.Y. «© DES PLAINES 2, ILL 
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Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers | 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large Tanto of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very preity planted with tulips and daffodils. 


6 Dee eile. 8 Wi oc vce cecccn $1 
ZBte S eye size, 5 fer..cccccccece $1 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for........ ver 





All will bloom next spring 
ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 


Write for free — of Hardy Wildflowers, | 


Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS | 








Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


We have the finest Hardy 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS_ 


Double and Single—All Colors | 


For Planting From Now On 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 





FOR YOUR 
GARDEN | 
LIBRARY 













This big 56 page Catalogue ' 

for 1949 is a “must” for 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. Ic de- 
scribes and illustrates che 





best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- P 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelry and old favorite Perennials. 

*Free east of Mssssssspps; 25c elsewhere. Customers of 
record recesve their copy automatically. 


no 
ot eee 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Ruthertord, N. J. 
Vissters always welcome 
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are several such groups, the most prominent 
one of which includes the varieties Napo- 
leon, Bing, Lambert, and Emperor Francis. 

So general is incompatibility in apples, 


| pears, plums, sweet cherries, and blueberries 


that one should plan to have at least two 
different varieties, which bloom at the same 
time, unless there are other varieties in the 
immediate neighborhood. On the other 
hand, except as mentioned earlier, only one 
variety is necessary to obtain a good set of 
fruit on apricots, peaches, sour cherries, 
quinces, grapes, raspberries, and straw- 
berries. 


. a 9 


I You're Tred 


Of Poor Gras 


By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


UGUST Horticulture includes a very in- 
teresting article by Mr. E. S. Harrold 
on the subject of groundcovers in lieu of 
grass. Mr. Harrold mentions many poten- 
tial grass substitutes; among them, Veronica 
filiformis. In my opinion this little plant 
merits serious consideration as a pseudo 
lawn. Yes, I know it is adjudged by some as 
a weed, yet let us consider its possibilities 
before condemning it. I wonder if many 
who are struggling with grass-baldness 
realize what a grand little fellow may be 
found in this species of -Veronica? 

Let me tell you a story. 

For many years a certain man travelled 
the U. S., ringing doorbells in countless 
suburbs all over the country. He was emi- 
nently successful in persuading home own- 


| ers to purchase a particular mix of expensive 





grass seed —a lawn-producer guaranteed 
to grow no more than two inches in height. 

“Wonderful,” he would explain, “think 
of it, you can throw the lawnmower away; 
absolutely no more cutting needed.” 

Of course it was a hoax. The seed was 
cheap, weed-filled material which produced 
nothing but trouble in short order. By that 
time the gentleman was telling his story and 
selling the junk in far away places. Yes, 
eventually he was apprehended. 

Why the story? Because in Vf. we have 
an approximation of the charlatan’s claims 
for his seed, but this time they are honest. 

Veronica filiformis is a low-growing per- 
ennial, seldom growing over two inches. 
It spreads and mats rapidly. The color of 
the leaves approximates that of most lawn 
grasses. If not mowed before the flowering 
season, which is in April or May, the plant- 
ing is covered with a mass of colorful, grey- 
blue flowers. Yet it can be subjected to the 
lawnmower, and will attain an excellent 
closely compact texture. You don’t have to 


cut it, for you may depend upon a minimum 
height; yet occasional use of the lawn- 
mower assures an even texture and more 
rapid spreading. 

The plant will take over under maple, 
beech and elm trees where grass has no 
chance. It is also very cosmopolitan as to 
growing conditions in sun, shade and wet or 
dry locales. 

I have experimented with this Veronica 
for a long time under many, many condi- 
tions and some extreme locations. About 
one-third of my lawn, where most of the 
maples are engaged in stealing food and 
moisture, is V.f. Another section of lawn 
which is dry as a bone also cradles the 
plant. In spite of lavish application of 
water, I have brown spots in the grass. 

Veronica may spread too rapidly in 
certain areas, yet it is controllable where 
you do not require it. 

With the record heat and attendant 
drought this Summer, my lawn Veronica is 
as shining and green as a newly cut emerald; 
not a single brown spot; not so the grass! 

You might experiment with this plant 
where the going is tough! 


LETTERS 


How About It? 


Dear Editor —I enjoy Horticulture very 
much. Many of the articles are useful in 
that they tell me what to do and how to do 
it. An ignoramus like me needs that kind of 
help. Just as a suggestion, if enough readers 
were interested — and I think you'd be 
surprised how many would be — why not 
ia a primary department in the back of 
the magazine each month telling how to do 
correctly each of the various elementary 
garden jobs? It would help many of us, 
and good gardeners would not need to read 
it, although I suspect it would do few of 
them much harm if they refreshed their 
memories. 

— ALFRED JENNINGS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peach Borer 


Dear Editor — Professional advice against 
peach borers suggests the use of certain 
chemicals set around the trunk in order to 
kill the borers AFTER they have entered. 
It would seem more sensible to prevent 
their entry. Mr. Crosbie advises tanglefoot, 
which sounds sensible but I loathe tangle- 
foot — either applying it or when on the 
tree. I mix whitewash with arsenate of lead 
and paint with that. It looks and IS neat. 
After all, if the trunk is protected during 
egg-laying time, that is enough. I do not 
know how the peach borer recognizes the 
peach tree, but if by odor, the lime itself 
might be a deterrent, and the lead arsenate 
might not be necessary, though it does pro- 
vide double protection. 

— H. U. Houzer 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
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€ ve rything den 
for your gm 


Wyman’s offers you one-stop shopping 
for all your garden needs. It’s New 
Englands largest and most complete 
Garden Center. 


@ Plants of all kinds 


@ Power Lawn Mowers 
J Furniture 


@ Insecticides 
@ Lawn Sprinklers 










GARDEN’ CENTER 


Rt. 9, Boston-Worcester Turnpike 
FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 











SPECIAL--for the biggest, 
best, earliest Sweet Peas 
m@ next summer, plant this 
fall. Totry it yourself,send 
for this Special Offer, with 
: easy planting directions: 
$1.00 Value for 25c! The six finest 
colors-- scarlet-cerise, rose, lav- 
ender, blue, white, cream-pink -- 
all 6 Pkts. seeds postpaid for 25c 
Or send $2. for 6 Half-Ounces, 
\ oz. of each color. Order Toca»! 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
254 BurpeeBldg. 254 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton. lowa 



















HARDY ORCHIDS 


| AND PERENNIALS 


10 «6100 
ORCHIS spectabilis, strong, Showy orchid. ....... $1.58 $12.00 
HABENARIA ciliaris, Yellow fringe orchid. ....... 2.00 15.00 
CYPRIPEDIUM acaula, Pink ladyslipper......... 2.00 15.90 
CYPRIPEDIUM pubescens, yellow ladyslipper.... 2.00 15.00 
DICENTRA exima, Wild bleeding heart.......... 2.00 15.00 
TRILLIUM grandiflorum, Snow trillium.......... 1.50 10.00 
TRILLIUM sessile, large red trillium............. 1.50 10.00 
TRILLIUM undulatum, painted trillium.......... 1.50 10.00 
BLUE RIDGE 


RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
ALTAMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 














Richard Haugland 
Landscape Consultant - Horticulturist | 


My thirty-five years experience, in natural de- | 
velopment of estates, available anywhere in 
New England. 


414 Columbia Road Boston 25, Mass. 
GEneva 6-2125 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


For fall planting. Iris Susiana, winter-hardy 
Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out of 
many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on 


request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 


COLOREUL TULIPS 


Write for our listing of Fall bulbs 
ORGANIC GARDENS 











FOR FALL PLANTING: | | 











Dept. H, FULLERTON, MARYLAND 
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Flower Production Guide 


Florist Crop Production and Marketing. 
By Kenneth Post, Ph. D. New York: 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. 
$10.00. 

Since 1928, the author of this volume, 
Dr. Kenneth Post, has been helping florists 
solve their production problems. His ex- 
perience and knowledge are incorporated in 
this practical guide, whose purpose is to 
apply scientific facts to the production of 
flowers, plants and bulbs grown in the 
greenhouse or in the field. 


Calla Genus 


Plant Life 1948. Stanford, California: | 


The American Plant Life Society. 
The aroid or calla lilies of the genus 


| Zantedeschia are treated systematically in 
this 4th botanical treatise of Plant Life. | 
Although there are only eight or nine dis- | 
covered species of Zantedeschia, an attempt | 


has been made to include a descriptive 
catalog of the cultivated forms, including 


the hybrids. The issue also contains articles | 
on the calla industry in the various parts of | 


the country. 


Botanical Treatise 
Herbertia 1948. Stanford, Calif.: 
American Plant Life Society. 
This 15th volume of Herbertia is the 2nd 
to be dedicated to the plants of South 
Africa. An outstanding botanical periodical, 
this issue contains articles on amaryllis, 


crinums, clivias, hemerocallis and alstro- | 
_| emerias. Aside from such articles on spe- | 
_ ciology and genetics, there are others on | 
growing amaryllis in pots and crinums in | 
the garden or greenhouse. For those es- | 


pecially interested in these publications, 
the editors say that this 15th volume com- 
pletes the first series of Herbertia and that a 
separate index volume for volumes 1-15, 
(1934-48), will be published as soon as 
practicable. 


World Food Problem 


Freedom From Want. Waltham, Mass.: 
Chronica Botanica Co. $2.00. 


Since more than half of the world’s 


people do not get enough to eat, this sym- | 


posium of the Chronica Botanica, offers an 
outstanding survey of the possibilities of 
meeting the food needs of the world. 
Originally issued in the Summer of 1948 
and distributed among subscribers, numer- 
ous requests necessitated this second 
printing. 


HortTIcutTure will be pleased to purchase | 


for you any book on gardening at advertised 
price, plus ten cents for handling. Save time. 
Buy your books by mail. 


The 





YOU HAVE WANTED IT 


| PEACE in your Garden—Get it NOW 


Demand for Peace has exceeded supply 
ever since we introduced this ‘Rose of a 
Generation,”’ continuous winner of impor- 
tant awards. Now, ‘Peace’ is available 
for Fall planting, if you ORDER PROMPT- 
LY. Strong, 2-yr. plants, GUARANTEED TO 
BLOOM, $2 each, 3 for $5 Postpaid. 

Our FREE CATALOG shows ‘Peace’ and 
many other fine roses in full color, 
describes 136 varieties — including 1950 
(and other) All-America Winners, and 
the latest novelties. WRITE TODAY. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
> Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 248, Pa. 
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LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 


‘FREE! BULB CATALOG 


Shows the finest selection of genuine Holland bulbs 
Breck’s has offered in its 132 years! Hundreds of 
varieties shown on full-color pages 
cultural instructions. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BBRECK’S 


‘ = . 
‘ 








plus valuable 


992 Breck Building 


Boston 10, Mass. 








GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 





~ . 
WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Durable and beautiful. Two, three, or 
four rail style with hand split or round 
cedar rails. Also screen, picket, and 
hurdle fencing. Erecting service, if de- 
sired. Visit our shop. Write for folder 
or phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


(NEW! IMPROVED! 


















STRONGER 


BETTER BODY 
BALANCE 
: STRONGER 
WHEELS 


The work-saving Milcor 


Gardeneer 
Pick-up Cart 


Better than ever for saving effort in dozens 
of household and gardening jobs: hauling 
plants, rakings, and tools, mixing and spread- 
ing fertilizer and mulch, etc. It's handsome 
and handy — easy to use — holds a lot. 
See it at your hardware dealers today. 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4069 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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PEONIES — 
EVERGREENS 


Plant Peonies in September and 
early October. Early planting 
means better blooms next year. 


Evergreens, especially Yews, 
transplant well in September and 
October and should be well 
rooted in before winter. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHERRY HILL 


NURSERIES 


{Established in 1832} 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 























ZOTOX . @ remarkable liquid chemical kills Crab 
Grass in 3 to 5 days. Destroys the plant and seeds and 
checks propagation. Does not permanently injure 
lawn grasses and does not sterilize the soil. Simply 
mix with water and spray it on. A 16-02. bottle makes 
10 gallons and covers 2,000 sq. ft.— even more in 
treating small patches. Also kills Chickweed, Dande- 
lion, Plantain and certain other lawn weeds. Effec- 
tiveness proved by 6 years of success. (Note: Do not 
compere Zotox with hormone-type weed killers. Lead- 
ing experts and manufacturers agree that 2, 4-D will not 
kill Crab Grass.) Zotox prices: 8-oz. bottte $1.00; 16-02. 
$1.50; 32-02. $2.50; 5 Ibs. $4.50. Sold by Seed, Hdw. 
and Dept. Stores. Mfd. by GARDEN PRODUCTS CO., 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. Depe H, 


CRAB 
GRASS 


KILLER 
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STRAWBERRIES 
from page 329 


plants, and spaces them well. 

Temple has been hailed as the answer to 
the red stele disease to which it is immune. 
The berry is large and light red in color. It 
is somewhat later than Howard 17. In its 
performance Temple has been spotty. 
Some growers are enthusiastic over it, while 
others consider it to be an unreliable 
producer. 

Van Rogue is another Canadian variety 
coming from the Vineland Station in On- 
tario. It appears to be a large and vigorous 
plant. The fruit is of good size, bright red 
in color, but it is very ordinary in flavor and 
quality. Planting should be limited until 
more is known about it. 

Beatrice is a mid-season berry of good 
size and fine quality. Its long stem holds 
the berry up off the ground. It is an abun- 
dant plant maker. 

Elgin is a definitely late season bearer. 
It is free from disease and is a good plant 
maker even in a drought period. The ber- 
ries are large and of good quality. The dull 
color of the berries is something of a handi- 
cap to it, but its quality and lateness seem 
to outweigh its color. While Elgin does its 
best on a heavy soil it will do well on a 
wide variety of soils. It is probably the best 
late variety. 

Great Bay is a new heavy bearing June 
berry recently released by the University 
of New Hampshire. While trials have been 
limited, it appears to have many of the 
desirable points that make for a quality 
berry. It outyields Howard 17. The plant 
is unusually large. It is a fairly good plant 
maker but the supply of plants is still short. 

Red Star is a new late variety. Its pro- 
ductivity seems to vary. It might be said 
to be a fair yielder of high quality berries. 
It is an uncertain runner maker with a 
tendency of the plants to fasciate. It is 
bothered by the cycl:men mite. At present 
it can be considered as a trial variety only. 





Pearl Late is an extra late variety, al- 
though Elgin seems to bear as long. To do 
its best, Pearl Late requires a moist soil. It 
does not stand up as well under drought 
conditions as does Elgin. It produces 
abundantly; the berries are large in size 
and have a little green tip when picked. It 
is an unattractive berry but it is an ex- 
cellent shipper. It is a good: plant maker. 

Virginia is a berry that comes from 
Pennsylvania. It is a mid-season variety. 
It is an abundant plant maker and a pro- 
ducer of good looking berries. It is too tart 
to be popular in the markets of the North- 
east, although it is a good berry for freezing. 

For persons not concerned with size or 
commercial production but interested in 
quality Cheyenne will appeal. It is the hardi- 
est and the sweetest of all the June bearers. 
It was originated at the Federal Horti- 
cultural Station at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
by crossing native wild strawberries with a 
cultivated variety. It needs no Winter 
cover. Berries are smal] but huge crops are 
produced. Persons who can remember in 
their youth strawberry shortcake made 
from wild strawberries will welcome Chey- 
enne. 

Four very new June berries are: (1) Red 
Crop; (2) Red Wing: (3) July Morn; and (4) 
May-time. All of them seem to be possessed 
of sturdy vigor, even surpassing Catskill. 
Not only are they all good plant makers, 
but they have all the indications of being 
very healthy plants, resistant to disease. 
Not enough berries have been produced to 
date to get a fair measure of the consuming 
public’s reaction to their quality. They 
appear to be worthy of trial plantings. 

Minnesota 1166 or Evermore is one of 
the newer promising everbearers. As a 
June bearer it is a good cropper of uniform 
size berries, which are excellent for freezing. 
The color is dull and tends to make the 
berry unattractive despite its good taste. 
As a plant maker it varies from many plants 
to clumping up into one large one. If given 
adequate attention it will produce a Fall 


crop. 














RULE BOOK 


You may purchase the RULE | 
Book FOR EXHIBITORS AND 
JupGEs used at the exhibitions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. This is the standard trea- 
tise for judging flower shows all 
over the United States. It defines | 
all terms pertaining to exhibitors 
and judges and has been prepared 
in the interest of better exhibi- 
tions. | 





REVISED EDITION 
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25 cents 

















Fairfax is a U. S. D. A. introduction 
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Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


FRESH SEED FOR ALL OUR 


Novelties 
Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA « CALIFORNIA 








All types of wood, wire and wrought 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 














EV 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 


New Menzel 
PEONIES—IRIS 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 


“Nature Packed”? 


HOLLY 


New—nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 
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WILD BIRDS ADD (Zge@eser 10 YOUR GARDEN 
EB, AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
™7 - . 
ye BI gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 

ba? F ( Write for our folder 


IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
with and without squirrel 

: YY audubon ay workshop 
ane Sl __ GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 









Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Sal) tcuaiec. Milllous in salisiactory 

ise. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

sarden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMI 

12 Lewte Street Hartford 3, Cann. 















amounts, all the eleven nutrient ele- 
ments growing things must get from the 
soilfor normal growth and development. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


Better Lilies 
From page 332 


Just yesterday I was reading a copy of a 
report of a speech given by Mr. M. B. 
Davis, our Dominion Horticulturist. In it 
he said that among the segregates of this 
group of hybrid lilies had recently appeared 
upright-facing lilies of yellow color, and 
that one of them had been named Sover- 
eign. It seems, then, that the end of varia- 
tions is not yet. These new lilies can be 
expected to have the same advantages as 
the Aeroplane group already described, 
namely, an avoidance of the coarse set-up 
of the generality of the upright-facing 
lilies. 

On the other side of the color range we 
have reds that are almost entirely free of 
any taint of orange. Among those breeders 
who have such red segregates is R. C. 
Palmer of Summerland, B. C. His excellent 
variety Skyrocket bloomed last year in my 
garden, and appears to be of strong consti- 
tution, floriferous and a good doer. 


cured similar reds, but I know most about 
my own. The first I named was Nubian, a 
dark red, a red of a sort of mahogany tone, 
and with a flower reflexed so tightly that 
some of its petal-space is wasted as far as 
the eye is concerned. It has yet to be evalu- 
ated by other than the originator — an im- 


good doer and easy to propagate by scales. 
Among the same lot of seedlings appeared 
at least a dozen other dark reds, and one of 
these, in my own opinion, promises to out- 
shine Nubian. 

* Perhaps the final and most unexpected 
break occurred, again in my own garden, in 
the summer of 1948, when in a row of seed- 
lings of this group appeared a lily with 
curved petals. By curved I do not mean re- 
flexed, but a sort of double curve, reflex a 
little, and then turn forward again. How 
constant this character will be in subse- 
quent years remains to be seen, and also 
to what further variants it can lead in suc- 
ceeding generations. I have named it Per- 
manent Wave for the record, until we see 
what other growers think of it. 

I like working with this family of lilies, 
not only because they are so responsive, but 
also because they reveal the key to success- 
ful plant breeding, namely, to hybridize 
distantly related forms, even though at the 
time of making the pollinations one cannot 
foresee all the variations likely to be pro- 
duced. This “‘method of success” seems to 
| have been the key used in the development 
of roses, glads, daylilies— in fact every 
modern flower that can be named. It is not 
difficult to exhaust the possibilities of an 
old set of genes, but when new ones are 
brought in, they set the pot boiling again, 
out of the combination, as out of 
witches’ brew, appear new things as if by 
magic — characters, often, that could not 
possibly have been foreseen. 














| portant test in the progress of any horti- | 
cultural introduction — but it is definitely a | 





There are other breeders who have se- 











REPUTABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 





Hardy Native American Plants 
TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS AND BULBS 


E Vercrrens, Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, Azaleas, 
Hemlocks, Ground Covers, Rock-Garden Plants, Vines 
and Herbaceous Perennials, Bog Plants, Ferns, Orchids, 
Lilies, Trilliums. Many others by tens of thousands. Specimen 
Nursery Stock for Particular Planters. 

Free Nursery Catalog. Write for yours today 


Happy Hosray for 57 Years 
E. C. ROBBINS, Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


Box 8, McDowell County 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 





















Magnificent specimens of 
beautifully frilled varieties 
in a color-range almost be- 
yond belief. Ideal for bor- 
ders, beds, window boxes 
and rock gardens. Use them 
freely for a riot of color in 
your garden. 


TRY PITZONKA'S 
CUT FLOWER MIXTURE 
50 plants... .$2.75 ppd. 
100 plants. .. .$5.25 ppd. 








BRISTOL, PA. 


LAWN CARE 
tells why Fall seeded 









For your lawn's sake, ny 

send for the current is- ne s 

sue of Lawn Care and : R : a 
learn how Fall's ideal : 
growing conditions make subscription 
summer ravished lawns into thick velvety 
grass in just a few weeks. A two year sub- 
scription is yours for the asking and without 
obligation. Just drop a card to. . . 


om Scores SONS COMPANY 


88 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 
and als Alts, Calif. 
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FOR PATHS AND WALKS IN THE 
GARDEN OR WOODLAND AREAS 


An Excellent Mulch for 
Rhododendrons, -Azaleas, Laurel 


$4.00 per 100 lbs. (IN BAGS) 


NORUMBEGA NURSERY 


Landscape Contractors 


181 South Ave., Weston 93, Mass. 
ARTHUR R. LEIBY, Prop. 
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PM Ackocus 
yt 15 BULBS, 25: 
Wy Vy aged hay — 
Q\" 7 Bera 
Special Money-Saving Offer - Plant All You Want 
at these prices - ORDER TODAY - Sent Post Paid 
15 BULBS, 25¢_ 65 BULBS,+1. 100 BULBS 315° 


FREE! Big Fall Bulb Lisl Sead Zoday 
Finest Varieties - Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacnths Plant this Fall! 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


ROUTE 3, P.O. BOX 310 (Since 98) SHERWOOD, OREGON 


HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy window kinds, along with rare green- | 














house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 





Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
HYDROPONICS 7222 


Grow out-of-season vegetables, rare flowers or house 

plants by hydroponics WITHOUT SOIL. Start a Co a 
or a profitable business in your own home. No experience needed 
for top results. Only small space gets big returns. Easy, clean, 
pleasant way te grow amy plant indoors or out every day in the year. 
Fast growth, increased yields, unlimited profit opportunities. Send 
today for free picture book showing how others from every state are 
succeeding in this wide open field. Send postcard for complete facts 


CHARLES C. GILBERT & CO., 846 W. IVY ST. SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


Botanical Tulips 


Native West Coast Bulbs 
The Unusual in Bulbs a Specialty 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


James W. Spring, Junior 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
Since 1929 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 








26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 











A Buckwheat Hull | 
RAUL. CEA 


Holds soil moisture, Smothers weerls, 
Eliminates need for cultivation. An eusy 
to use, non-absorptive mulch — dark 
brown in color. Ideal on flower beds, 
luwns, gardens, etc. Convenient S50 lb. bags. 
2UU Ibs. (covers 260 sq. ft. lin. deep.) $5.00 — 
50U Ibs. $10.50 — 1 Ibs. $19.00 — 2000 Ibs. 
$35.00 f.0.b. Cohocton. Order from ad. FREE folder 


LARROWE MILLS, INC., Box 2, Cohocton, N. Y. 











PRICE REDUCTIONS 
As much as 50% 


Write for catalog which 
is free except 10¢ in 
coin west of Denver. 


DR. STOUT’'S 


Tt IS 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA, 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES# S| 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
eosin full Color 





Box 499 














140%) and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5878 « PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















EXPERT MODERN 


é ENGINEERING 

a SERVICE & EQUIPMEN, 
pobrpimates 

eer fully Geen 


TREE 
SURGEONS, ox 
MANCHESTER 
mass 


Tel. Manchester 300 








First Frost 


From page 326 


heaters, for the late frosts raised havoc 
with their crops. 

Due to the shallow depth of the layer 
of cold air on the average frosty night, the 
use of heat is not as foolish as it may seem 
on first thought. Many times, the cold 
layer is not more than 25 to 30 feet high 


| and comparatively little heat is required 


to raise the temperature a few degrees. This 
is particularly true on an evening following 
a warm day. When the day temperatures 
have been low or the cold layer is 100 or 
more feet deep, heating is about hopeless. 
Then heaters will really be “trying to warm 
up all outdoors’’, which, of course, is im- 
possible. 

Irrigation equipment concerns claim 
frost-protection as one of the advantages of 
their outfits. Seldom has this claim been 
substantiated, except where the drop in 
temperature was only a few degrees. The 
mere weight of the ice would wreck most 
plants even if it protected them from 
freezing. 

A smudge is frequently suggested as a 
means of protecting plants from frost. But 
here, also, the facts show that very little 
real protection can be expected. Chemical 
smoke screens as laid down by the military 
forces during the war have been tried and 
found to be of very little effect. When heavy 


| frosts occur, the humidity is usually low 





and there is a slow drift of the air which 
carries smudge or smoke screens off. Theo- 
retically, the smudge or screen creates a 
blanket over the area to be protected, thus 
conserving the heat in somewhat the same 
way as a cloth or paper cover. 

Large fans have been used to keep cur- 
rents of air moving and thus prevent the 
settling of the cold air over the plants. 
Large, power-driven airplane propellers 
have been mounted on towers in a number 
of groves and orchards, but results have 
been disappointing. 

I have on my desk an advertisement of a 
new way to fight frost. The circular states: 
“supply warmth to your plants by infra- 
red heat rays from the .’ The machine 
consists of a generator type motor driven 





| oil burner, a stainless steel combustion 


| chamber and an aluminum reflecter, all 


| mounted on three 


six-foot steel legs. The 


| burner (motor run by a storage battery) 





brings the temperature of the 3-foot com- 
bustion chamber to a cherry-red color with 
a temperature of about 1500°F. Infra-red 
rays, both direct and reflected, blanket the 
nearby crops from the cold. Last Fall, I saw 
these machines in action in a field of beans. 
It was an impressive sight at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, but by 6 o’clock I could see that 
there was going to be considerable damage. 
The machines were not close enough to do 
the job. One machine was supposed to 
protect an acre but it was a quest.on in my 
mind whether two or even three might not 
be required. The machines sell for $350.00 


| each. 


Since gardening began, I suppose garden- 





ers have tried all sorts of schemes to pro- 
tect their plants from frost. Gardening 
books usually suggest two methods — 
the use of papers and cloth, pulling soil over 
small plants, covering plants with hay or 
straw, etc. These will do the job after a 
fashion but are not a very satisfactory 
answer to the gardeners’ problem. I have 
nothing new to offer except to say that 
there is no easy way out. If you have some 
plants which you would like to protect 
from frost, you better make up your mind 
just what you intend to do before a frost 
is expected unless, of course, you have only 
a few plants which can easily be covered at 
the last minute. 

The most practical method is to build a 
light, temporary frame. This can be erected 
in the garden and made ready to cover 
with paper or cloth or separate portable 
frames may be made and covered. The 
portable frames must be sized according to 
the plants, garden and number of persons 
available to handle them at the last minute. 
These could be made slightly sloping so that 
they would nest into each other and thus 
not require as much storage space. What- 
ever method is used, the cover should be at 
least four inches above the plants. Just one 
warning — do not try to stretch the fram- 
ing but make it substantial enough to hold 
together. 


Perennial Border 
From page 331 


Artemisia lactiflora’s sprays of milky white 
flowers and its gray foliage make it a valu- 
able background for the more vividly) 
colored perennials. In fact, if there is enoug) 
gray foliage and white flowers, any amount 
of bright colors can be used without pro 
ducing too garish an effect. 

September and October seem to belong 
to the asters and chrysanthemums. Low, 
medium and tall growing types are avail- 
able, so they can occupy almost any posi 
tion in the border. A visit to the nursery or 
recourse to catalogs will reveal an abun- 
dance of splendid material. These two late 
Summer and early Fall subjects frequently 
overshadow other excellent perennials as. 
for instance, Salvia pitcheri, liatris White 
Spire and September Glory, and helenium 
Sunburst. The latter combines well with 
Eupatorium coelestinum., And for that 
slightly shaded corner, there are the delli- 
cately lovely anemones September Charm, 
Queen Charlotte and Whirlwind. Backed 
by the large compound leaves and white 
spires of Cimicifuga simplex, they are an 
eye-catching group. 


Please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
when replying to 

advertisements 


HORTICULTURE 
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Greenhousers 
From page 325 


Humidity 

Humidity is needed in the air to reduce 
transpiration or the amount of water given 
off by the foliage of the plants. Wetting 
down the walks and area under the benches 
is a customary method of replenishing 
humidity, but much is lost out of the 
ventilators in the Summer. In the South, it 
is customary among many gardeners to leave 
the side ventilators closed and shade heavily 
to hold humidity. Special humidity devices 
are available and widely used by growers of 
orchids and tropical plants. One such is 
hooked up to the water supply with copper 
tubing and puts humidity into the air by 
means of a small rotary fan. It does an 
excellent job and is regulated by a humidi- 
stat. 


Shading 


Tender greenhouse plants need shade in 
the Spring and Summer to protect them 
from the burning sun’s rays. This is not true 
of all crops such as chrysanthemums, asters, 
tomatoes, melons and the like. After the 
plants become established camellias, aza- 
leas, ferns and other tropical foliage plants, 
orchids, begonias, and most all of the 
tender annuals and perennials require this 
protection. Slat shades that are removable 
provide the best type of shading. The slats 
are spaced about 14 inch apart or just 
enough to permit some shade, but not so 
much as to shut out the light needed to make 
healthy growth. Being removable, any part 
of the greenhouse can be shaded as desired. 
White wash is also used. It is made with 
shading paste sold especially for the purpose. 


New Poppies 
From page 327 


Mr. Curtis, include the admonition never 
to buy potted plants in the Spring, as the 
long poppy roots curled around in the pots 
may take several years, or may never 
straighten out after transplanting. A plant 
is thus crippled from the start. 

Double poppies are a good buy only for 
those who have space aplenty. The old- 
timer Olympia is only one example of the 
habit of all double poppies of spreading 
rapidly and taking over all nearby terri- 
tory. 

Poppies should be bought in August 
when the roots are dormant or resting and 
there are no leaves to wilt. The roots should 
be set so that their crowns are three inches 
deep and water should be given only 
once — directly after planting to settle the 
soil. Frequent watering of the dormant 
roots will only promote root rot and most 
poppy failures are due to the lack of realiza- 
tion that dormant roots do not need water. 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


September 1949 















IRIS - DAYLILIES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our illustrated Catalog offers all types of IRIS 


«+++ Write for your copy today. 


(ie Mar fads 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS grown by 
George Rounds selected to serve New England. Cata- 
logue. ABINGTON STRAWBERRY NURSERY, 
Abington, Mass. 





A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads 
of ‘ight blue bells on fifteen inch steins. Cuts well. 
Blooms May and June. then resolves itself into a tuft 
of dark green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making 
an excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. 
Does well in sun or shade. 3 f »r $1.25, $4.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. PLANE VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 





FOR SALE: Oriental poppies, peonies, hemerocallis 
and iris, also Spring flowering bulbs. Send for our price 
list. TOPNOTCH GARDENS, Chesterton, Ind. 





IRIS —10 beautiful Iris labeled including China Maid, 
$2.00 postpaid. SUNSET VIEW IRIS GARDENS, 
Constantine, Mich. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS, Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine daffo- 
dil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred Olympia, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. Half bushel at 
bushel rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east of Mississippi 
River. Send for our free illustrated folder giving other 
excellent values in daffodils for naturalizing. RIVER’S 
EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester 
County, Virginia. 





AGAIN THIS FALL, the finest in Imported and Do- 
mestic Bulbs, at the lowest possible prices. Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, and many others. Send 
NOW for beautiful colored catalog. LOUIS N. RAHR, 
950 South 6lst Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





DELPHINIUM Pacific Giant. prize winner also Prim- 

roses large blooming; fresh seed in July. Free catalog. 

1 ee GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
» Wash. 





ARRANGE YOUR FLOWERS for home or show the 
English way by following the new series of illustrated 
articles by Julia Clements in MY GARDEN, the fa- 
mous British monthly magazine read throughout the 
— bi all flower and garden lovers. Subscription $4 

stpaid, send checks or doliar bills to —- MY 
GARD N (H) b. Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, England. 





NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence. Reasonable 
ag Dauntless, Hyperion, Marcus, Nebraska, Rajah, 

isp $3.25. Canari, Milady, Starlight, $7.09. Also fine 
iris. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 Montgom- 
ery Road, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different! 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00. 
E, JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Giant double blooming 

delphiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 50 

for $3.00; 100 for $5.00 postpaid. HONE YBEE HAVEN, 
ver, N. 





BETTER AZALEAS FOR FALL SHIPMENT: 2-year 
bushy and budded plants $1.00; 3-year $1.50; 4-year 
$2.00. One extra plant with orders for ten received by 
September. Best evergreens Coral Bell, Hexe, Hinode- 
giri, Pink Pearl, Pink Pericat, Salmon Beauty, Snow, 
Sweetheart Supreme and other kinds and sizes. 
— GARDENS, 209 S. Barksdale, Memphis, 
‘enn, 





EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins on 
successful methods mailed free. EARTHMASTER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 27, Sun Valley, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT’S OR HEAD GARDENER'S 
POSITION WANTED. Over 25 years’ experience in 
ar op and outside work. Best of references. 

ied; one child. Address ALBERT E. DUMPER, 
40 Avondale Street, Valley Stream, N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





FORMOSANUM LILY. Late flowering type. Selected 

flowering size bulbs, Doz. $3.50. Regal lily, Doz. $2.50. 

Six of each $3.00, postpaid. Order now for Fall planting. 

pen A H. WOLFF, 139 N. Highland Rd., 
ngfi 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
State inspected Howard 17, Catskill, Valentine, Path- 
finder, Fairfax, Senator Dunlap, Robinson, Sparkle, 
Beatrice, Flgin, Virginia, 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 
100 for $3.00; 200 for $5.50. Kardinal King 20% higher. 
Fverbearers: Minnesota, Streamliner, Magic, Gem, 
Victory, 25 for $1.75 50 for $3.25. 100 for $5.00. All 
stpaid. FRANKLIN C., ROBERTS, Sr., Boxford, 
ass. 








WILDFLOWERS: Perennials, ferns, vines, rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, evergreens, trees and shrubs. Free 
catalogue. THREE LAURELS, Marshall, N. C. 





FRENCH, ORIENTAL AND NOVELTY 4 
Finest Varieties; all grown on their own roots. S 
mens; rarities: special collections attractively pf 
Free quis lists 98 kinds. UPTON NURSERY, 
Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, Mich. 





CORSAGES — “The Trick of Making Your Own 
Corsages,’ a beautiful little book with complete in- 
structions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postnaid. 
FLORAL ART, Dept. CO, West Englewood, N. J. 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. There will 
be a great scarcity of Strawberry plants next Spring on 
account of the drought this summer. Therefore plant 
your Strawberry plants now, to be sure of crop. Ever- 
bearers Gem, Streamliner, June bearers, Chesapeake, 
Sparkle. Robinson, Dorsett, Fairfax. Maytime, Tem- 
Re: Ship now. Per 50 — $5.50. Per 100 $10.00. WAR- 

EN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 





NARCISSUS MIXTURE, for flowers, garden, nat- 
uralizing, many varieties, all good, ungraded, as dug, 
bushel, $15.00, half, $8.00, quarter $4.50, f.o.b. here. 
Same terms, Buttercup, Golden Sceptre. ORONOGO 
FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 





BEFORE ORDERING YOUR HARDY PHLOX 
send for price list of a splendid collection of old and 
newer varieties. Try the beautiful phlox Ellingwood. 
Dwarf. Pure pink. Now reduced to 50¢ each. FRED- 
ERIC J. REA, 11 Cross Street, Norwood, Mass. 





CERTIFIED HEALTHY BLUE SPRUCE TREES 
’-12’— $25.00 to $49.00. Pink Rhododendrina. 
MRS. J. WISTAR EVANS, Media, Pennsylvania. 





14 GERANIUMS $2.00 postpaid. Nice labeled assort- 
ment. Plants about six inches soon to bloom, 37 Hardy 
Pot Grown Delphiniums, Carnations, Painted Daisies, 
Columbines, Alyssum, others. Only $2.00 postpaid. 
— NURSERY, Dept. 19, Frankfort, 





NEW ALPINES — Fall List Native Seeds, Roots. 
Supply best now. Monardella macrantha; nana; 7 
Delpiinium species, including Big Red; additional 
bulbs; more Violets; 16 rare Rockferns. ELSIE W. 
CISLER, Julian, California. 





DAHLIA AND IRIS LABELS. 125 labels, including 
weatherproof lettering pencil, $1.00 prepaid. MEARS 
GARDEN SALES, R. 3, Box 89, Anderson, Indiana. 





NURSERY GROWN AND PROPAGATED WILD- 
FLOWERS. Wild Bleedingheart, Bloodroot, Greek 
Valarian, Crested Iris, Roundlobe Hepatica, Cardinal 
Flower, Blue Phlox. One each for $1.00. Three each, 
$2.50. Postpaid. VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Tele- 
graph, Detroit 19, Mich. 





fragrant, 12 for 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS, 
. L. DICKINSON, 


$3.75 — 100 for $25.00. MRS. A 
R.F.D. 3, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





ALWAYS IN BLOOM is Viola Floraire with many 
small blossoms of pale blue. 200 seeds $1.10. PLANE 
VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I 





NOT NEW, but still one of the best Salmon Pink Hardy 
Phlox, is the variety E. I. Farrington. 3 2 yr. plants 
$1.4). 6 for $2.50 postpaid. PLANE VIEW NURSERY, 

Newport, R. I 





A NEW OFFERING: French Salad Dressing with 
Herbs; REGULARLY OFFERED: 18 lovely Herb 
Vinegars. Write for descriptive folder of all products. 
YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 81 Union Street, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS new varieties, Pink, Lily of 
Valley, Native yellow woodland violet. Hoya Carnosa. 
Stamp for list. THE JARRETT GARDENS, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 
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4 
The Horticultural Society | 
of New York, Inc. 
157 W. 58th STREET 

ESSEX HOUSE 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PI 7 -0915 
* 4 
LIBRARY 


Now that our gardens are about to reach 3 
the peak of summer-time bloom, perhaps it 
is time for all good gardeners who have la- 
bored well for this beauty, to relax and enjoy 
reading some recently published garden 
books. Here are a few in which you may be 2 
> interested: 


q American Rose ANNUAL 1949 ' 
PRIMULAS IN THE GARDEN 
TITANS OF THE SOIL 
Orcnips Are Easy To Grow 
American Witp FLowers 
How to Grow ANNUALS 
Favorite Frowers tn Cotor 
A Horticutturat WHo Was WxHo 
Garvens oF CHINA 
Suruss AND VINES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
Our pleasantly air-conditioned library is 
oper: to all for reference and research. If you 
have a gardening problem, you are invited 
to drop in any ‘Tuesday or Friday between 
2 and 5 P.M., when our Consulting Horti- 
culturist is on duty to assist you. 


LIBRARY HOURS 
9 A.M. to5 P.M. Monday through Friday 
Closed on Suturday ‘ 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


JOIN NOW 


This Society has members in all but 
two states. Some of these members 
have never been to Boston and yet 
feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives Horticut- 
TURE, the national garden magazine, 
without charge, a copy of the annual 
Year Book and the privilege of bor- 
rowing books from the library by 
mail. The Society’s library, the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worthwhile gardening 
book as soon as it is published, and 
prints lists of accessions frequently. 


Members receive tickets to all of 
the Society’s Flower Shows and mem- 
bers also have the privilege of asking 
for free information by the Society’s 
experts by mail on any phase of 
garden making. 


For information address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall « Boston 15, Mass. 


























The 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
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White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
































Sept. 24-25. Louisville, Ky. Dahlia Soc. of Ken- 
tucky, Kentucky Hotel. 

Sept. 24-25. Rock Island, Ill. Tri-City Dahlia 
Soc., Masonic Temple, 420-18th Street. 

Sept. 26-27. Brainerd, Minn. Annual Meeting of 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Soc. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2. Tyler, Texas. Annual Texas 
Rose Festival. 








She ‘Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soctety 


% 


FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGING SCHOOL 


In co-operation with the 
GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


October 18, 19, 20 


: 
Strawbridge and Clothier Store 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Course Tuition — $7.50 
Individual Class — $2.50 
For details, address 
The Secretary 
389 Broad St. Station Bldg., 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
: Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BA 


Office and Library Hours 
September 15 to June 15 
k Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 
+ 
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Sept. 6-8. Beltsville, Md. Fortieth Annual 
Meeting of the Northern Nut Growers Assoc. 
at U.S.D.A. Plant Industry Station. 

Sept. 7-8. Victoria, B. C. Victoria Horticultural 
Soc. Fall Show in Crystal Garden. 

Sept. 10-11. Newark, N. J. Dahlia Soc. of N. J., 
Branchbrook Greenhouses, Branchbrook Park. 

Sept. 11. Rochester, N. Y. Rochester Dahlia Soc., 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 657 
East Avenue. 

Sept. 16-17. Philadelphia, Pa. Burhohne Hor- 
ticultural Soc. Dahlia Show, Burhohne Motors 
Showroom. 

Sept. 16-17. Ardmore, Penna. Fall Flower Show 
of the Woman's Club of Ardmore. 

Sept. 17. Peabody, Mass. Meeting of the N. E. 
Branch of the American Begonia Soc. at the 
home of Mrs. H. H. Buxton, 114 Central 
Street. 

Sept. 17-18. Portland, Ore. Dahlia Show, Port- 
land Dahlia Soc. in Sunken Ballroom of the 
Masonic Temple. 

Sept. 17-18. Chicago, Ill. Dahlia Show of the 
Central States Dahlia Soc., at Garfield Park 
Conservatory. 

Sept. 17-18. East Liverpool, Ohio. East Liverpool 
Dahlia Soc. Memorial Auditorium. 

Sept. 21-22. N. Y., N. Y. 35th Annual Flower 
Show of American Dahlia Soc., at Hotel 
Statler. 

Sept. 23-24. Merchantville, N. J. Twenty-fifth 
Annual Exhibition of the Camden Dahlia and 
Horticultural Soc. at the Camden County 
Vocational School, Browning Rd. 





Floral Designing 
School 


HENRY |. SIMMONS 
SCHOOL, INC. 


Floral Designing & Decorating 
335 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Phone CO7-1157 Wr'te fo- our catalogue 


TREE PEONIES 


Exotic! Rare! Hardy! 


All top varieties — most sensational collection ever 
offered. Complete catalog now ready. L. SMIRNOW, 
6 Hartley Rd., Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 

















TREE WORK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 























-COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 












Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 


TREE Vv MROEOKRS 


Dedham, Mass. 














OREGON QuaLiTY ROSES * BULBS 


THER U LOLS 
HANA M EN TREES and BERRY PLANTS 






Send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 





Sept. 29-Oct. 2. Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual 
Fall Meeting, American Rose Soc. at Utal 
Hotel. 


HORTICULTURE 
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DARWIN TULIPS 
$1.20 per dozen, $8.75 per hundred 


HOHOKO OOH 


4 

x* AFTERGLOW — orange with salmon edge 

YY BARTIGON-MAX — extra large bartigon — cochineal 
w vig 

= CHAS. NEEDHAM — extra, large scarlet 


$% = CITY OF HAARLEM — vermilion scarlet 
wy DEMETER violet blue 
o ECLIPSE — extra large crimson 
~~ FAUST purple maroon 
w GIANT — large purple 
+ GLACIER — pure white, ivory stamens 
GLORIA SWANSON — old rose, fine for bedding 
4 GOLDEN AGE deep golden yellow 
ow HILDEBRAND — deep red 
IMPERATOR blood red, very fine 
YY INSURPASSABLE — very large lavender 
w JUBILEE — large rich blue purple 
¥ MAHOGANY — dark red, improved King Harold 
MARGEAUX beautiful Burgundy red 
¥ MASTERPIECE fine scarlet red 
= MOUNT EREBUS — finest white, ivory stamens 
ms MRS. GRULLEMANS — pure white, yellow stamens 
YY MR. VAN ZIJL — fine pink, lighter toward the edge 
w NEW ORLEANS large wine red 
x NIPHETOS lemon yellow, long flower 
4 PURPLE PERFECTION large violet purple 
wy PRIDE OF SWANENBURG — immense rose 
~ QUEEN OF THE NIGHT — purplish black 
~~ RED COPELAND reddish purple 
Y RED MASTER — scarlet sport of Pr. of Haarlem 
w SCARLET BEAUTY — fiery scarlet 
SCARLET LEADER — brilliant scarlet 
KH SCOTCH LASSIE — pure deep lavender 
ws SUNKIST — golden yellow, extra fine 


} 4 SUNSET GLOW — vermilion orange with salmon 
~~ edge 


wy THE BISHOP 


- violet blue 


= THE PEACH — peach pink, white base 
> UTOPIA — large cherry red 


Y VICTORY — deep scarlet 
o WHITE GIANT — pure white 
= WM. COPELAND — lavender, early 


x SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 
wo $1.15 per dozen, $7.00 a hundred 


pH BRILLIANT STAR — brilliant scarlet 

w COULEUR CARDINAL — brilliant crimson 

GEN. DE WET — orange, exquisite 

Y IBIS — deep rose, very early 

ws KEIZERSKROON — bright red and yellow 

= LADY MOORE dark terra cotta 

OLY MPIADE yellow, strong stem 

bd PINK BEAUTY deep rose and white 

w PRINCE CARNEVAL spotted yellow 
VERMILION BRILLIANT — scarlet 


S DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS 
3 $.95 per dozen, $7.00 hundred (mixed) 


Y ELECTRA — red shaded carmine 
ws MARECHAL NIEL — canary yellow 


- MR. VAN DERHOEF pure yellow 
~~ MURILLO white shaded rose 


Y ORANGE NASSAU — orange scarlet 

w PEACH BLOSSOM — soft rose pink 
SCARLET CARDINAL — vermilion 

Y SNOWBALL — pure white 

w TEA ROSE — yellow and salmon 

VUURBAAK — orange scarlet 


Write for List 


HOHOHOKO O46 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H 
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TULIPS 3 f Sal pleating 
IMPORTED decct fom HOLLAND 


TOP SIZE—TOP QUALITY—CHOICEST, MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION 


BREEDER TULIPS 
$1.35 per dozen, $9.75 per hundred 


ASTA RK brown 

-ARDINAL MANNING mauve, rose 
SLHERBOURG — deep orange 
2RUSADER — purple, bronze, violet 
SUNERA violet purple and bronze 
IILLENBURG — orange, red 

ION PEDRO brown shaded maroon 
,EORGE GRAPPES mauve, blue base 
NDIAN CHIEF coppery red and purple 
AUIS XIV dark purple and bronze 
*RINCE OF ORANGE orange, red 
TANTALUS lilac and buff yellow 
TITANCI violet flushed bronze 
VELVET KING purple violet 


COTTAGE TULIPS 


$.90 per dozen, $6.75 a hundred 
(mixed) 


ADVANCE large orange, scarlet 
ALBINO white, yellow anthers 

BELLE JAUNE deep yellow 

BLANCA pure white, ivory stamens 
CARRARA pure white 

DIDO orange-red and cerise 

GOLDEN HARVEST lemon yellow 

>. W. LEAK br. vermilion scarlet 
MARJORIE BOWEN buff, salmon 
MARSHALL HAIG red, yellow base 
MONGOLIA very large golden yellow 
MOTHER’S DAY (Lemon Queen) yellow 
MRs. JOHN SCHEEPERS pure yellow 
MRS. MOON pure deep yellow 
NORTHERN QUEEN beautiful rose 
OSSI OSWALDA white, rose edge 


edged and flushed orange-red 
ROSABELLA deep rose 
WALL STREET golden yellow 
WHITE CITY extra, large white 


TRIUMPH TULIPS 
$1.30 a dozen, $8.50 a hundred 


ALBERIO — deep red, It. margin 
CHERRY BLOSSOM red, yellow edge 
DENBOLA amaranth, creamy edge 
ELISABETH EVERS deep pink 

} ; cherry red, creamy edge 
EROS old rose, double 

KANSAS — pure white 

RED SIGNAL vermilion-red 

ROSE BEAUTY deep rose to red 
SNOWDRIFT pure white 
TELESCOPIUM violet rose 
TOSCA deep garnet 

URSA MINOR golden yellow 





Rainbow Mixture of 


DARWIN TULIPS 


This mixture is well proportioned as to 
color — harmonizing, bright and striking. 
Besides the beautiful effect this mixture 
creates in the garden, it gives a wealth of 
flowers for cutting. 


12 for 90¢ 25 for $1.75 
100 for $6.75 





: ‘TREE-LAND, INC. 
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WISCONSIN rose white center 


PARROT TULIPS 





BLUE PARROT bright violet $1.15 dozen, $ 8.50 a hundred 
FANTASY salmon, pink green markings $1.50 dozen, $11.00 a hundred 
ORANGE FAVORITE excepti mally fine orange color $1.50 dozen, $11.00 a hundred 
RED CHAMPION bright crimson-red $1.95 dozen, $15.00 a hundred 
SUNSHINE pure golden yellow $2.85 dozen, $22.50 a hundred 
THERESE cherry scarlet $1.95 dozen, $15.00 a hundred 
VIOLET QUEEN lilac-blue with white base $1.65 dozen, $12. = > a hundred 
Splendid mixture of old Parrot tulips. A brilliant mixture of the well-known Parrot tulips of old. 


Many different colors but also the most different and whimsical shapes. 
12 for $1.00, 25 for $1.95, 100 for $7.50 


BOTANICAL TULIPS 


EICHLERI crimson-scarlet with black center. ee $1.15 per dozen, $ 8.50 per 100 
KAUFMANNIANA primrose yellow and crimson. ... $1.35 per dozen, $ 9.75 per 100 
RED EMPEROR brilliant scarlet uo eee atest .$1.60 per dozen, $12.00 per 100 


CROCUSES, SNOWDROPS, SCILLA 


All bulbs come to us direct from our growers at Sassenheim, Holland. Most useful for garden 
decoration and cutting, these bulbs produce large cup-shaped flowers on tall 
upright stems. All bulbs will be delivered postpaid in September. 


POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 
New Englana’s 
Finest Nursery Stock 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE yellow- 
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whats in a name? 








extra protection 
when the name is BARTLETT 


plese 
— Yes, there IS a difference... the great difference in experience and research that 


Vie, 


ne. F, 


on personal ability. But, behind the recommendations and the work of every Bart- 
lett representative lies the years of constant study and continuing research of the 


dl Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, with over 200 acres of Experimental Grounds, 


Bartlett provides for the scientific care of your trees. To be sure, there are many 
i he Bartlett Way skilled dendricians all over the country; Bartlett does not claim to have a monopoly 
3 = 


and over 100 varieties of trees and shrubs. Bartlett methods and materials are thor- 
oughly proved by outstanding scientists before use. And in the care of your trees, 
Bartlett makes available improved tools and materials, many patented . . . and 
methods . .. all exclusive with Bartlett: for guaranteed cavity work, for tree feeding, 
spraying, pruning, for Chemotherapy, for the control of vascular diseases, for resist- 
ing the attack of Dutch Elm Disease, for lightning protection .. . indeed, for every 
possible phase of scientific tree care. These names — FABTE-COTE, FLEXIFIL, IN- 
VIGORATOR, STYX, SWB-93, CAROSEL, STERITOL, CAROLATE and other Bartlett 
trade names — cannot be found in stores. Their quality and worth to your trees is 
safeguarded; only Bartlett can supply them and use them .. . protection for you and 
for our over 40-year reputation. 


Surely, there is a difference, one you can recognize: it is in the broad facilities and 
extensive knowledge of a recognized scientific organization, brought to your doorstep 
through local offices, staffed by local men, thoroughly familiar with-local conditions. 
The Bartlett Way means economy and the BEST in modern scientific tree care. 


A. BARALETt ERE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N, H.; Cunbridge, Framingham 
Manchester Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |., Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, 
Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syra- 
cuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Phila- 
delphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





